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INVITATION. 
ates are always weleome at The 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing 


Com- 


out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of oceupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


long and eventful life came to an end when, 

on March 13th, Susan Brownell Anthony 
died at her home in Rochester, New York. 
She was born in Adams, Massachusetts, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1820, and up to her eighty-sixth 
birthday and beyond she had been active in 
behalf of the cause she loved. 

After completing her own education, which 
was as thorough as was possible for girls in 
her day, Miss Anthony began to teach school, 
and continued to do so for fifteen years. She 
met with marked success, but superintendents 
paid her only eight dollars a month wages, 
where men received three or four times as 
much. ‘The fact turned her mind to the ques- 
tion of ‘‘woman’s rights,’’ and led her out upon 
a long crusade against political disabilities and 
legal injustices as well as economic inequalities. 
Before the war she was active in the anti- 
slavery movement, in war-time she engaged in 
relief work, and she was devoted to the temper- 
ance reform; but her best efforts as organizer, 
speaker and writer were given to the suffrage 
cause. In 1869, with Mrs. Stanton, she organ- 
ized the National Woman Suffrage Association. 
In 1900, at the close of fifty years of labor in 
this field, she retired from its presidency, but 
up to the time of her death she remained the 
honorary president. 

The cover-page portrait of Miss Anthony is 
worthy of special attention. It reproduces a 
recent and hitherto unpublished photograph, 
which, in the judgment of her closest friends, 
is that by which she should be remembered. 
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Mr than half the area of the State of Con- 
necticut is unimproved, and is chiefly in 
woodland. A Hartford newspaper, which does 
not dispute the value of a stand of white pine, 
urges landowners to devote some of their hill- 
sides to the chestnut—a tree that grows rapidly 
and is always in demand. Chestnut wood is 
valuable to telephone and telegraph companies, 
because it is durable when in contact with the 
soil. 
than thirty-three thousand chestnut poles were 
set last year in the state. Many were sent out 
of the state. ® 


b hy the sincere grief of all who are fond of 
Connecticut,—or, for that matter, all who 
love their kind,—the gipsy-moth has been found 
in Stonington. It is not recalled that the moth 
has been reported from Vermont, but since five 
of these states have been invaded, the sixth is 
not likely long to remain exempt. In the pres- 
ence of the pest, authorities are not idle, but it 
is better news, perhaps, that individuals are 
working energetically to suppress it. Odd and 
ingenious are some of the expedients. Thus in 
a New Hampshire town an expert marksman 
has been shooting from tall trees the nests 
which were beyond the reach of any device 
that climbers could bring to bear. 


& 


he growth of Aroostook County has been 

depicted in this column as a matter of in- 
terest and pride to every loyal New Englander, 
and for the benefit of persons who would like 
their own neighborhoods to ‘‘boom,’’ it seems 
expedient to state a fact that throws some light 
on the sources of the prosperity of that Maine 
county. One of the largest and liveliest towns 
announced, before March came in, a partial pro- 
gram for a Fourth of July celebration—an at- 
tractive program, likely to make people talk, 
keep them talking, and insure four months of 
advertising for that Independence-day festival. 
Enterprise of this sort goes far and counts for 
much. Aroostook has progressed by push as 
well as potatoes. a 

his uncommon winter means great sport next 

season for the coon-hunters—such, at least, 
is the prediction of a veteran who is quoted by 
a New Hampshire editor. Conditions have 
favored the growth and increase of the coons. 
They have been able to take their walks abroad 
in the freedom animals love, it has been easy 
for them. to find food and to mate, and next 
winter, one gathers, they will be so plentiful 
as to ‘‘come down,” even though no Davy 











| burrows uncommonly early. 
|of tracks seen fully a month ago, spring was 
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through the various departments, and to point | 
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Speaking of the weather, all | 
wild animals seem to have been leaving their | 
On the testimony 


near at hand. Yet there have been days since 
then suggesting that, instead of coming out, the 
four-footed prophets should have turned round 
and gone back. 


AN OLD-TIME IMPRESSION OF 
BOSTON. 


Fe probably, nowadays open the age- 
browned books which contain Mr. Henry 
narrative of his journey of five 
America. They are well 
worth a glimpse, if only for the quaint conclu- 
sions and cutting strictures that the Englishman 
records in his survey of the youthful nation 
which had jumped out of its mother’s lap and | 
was trying to walk alone. A hundred years 
have made vast changes, not only in American 
conditions, but- in British judgments. Mr. 
Fearon’s impressions of Boston are interesting. 


M entrance into Boston was not favored by 
weather. From its irregularity and other circum- 
stances this town is in appearance more English 
than New York. The names are more — 
and the inhabitants are not so uniformly 

On proceeding along the street with my tee 
to Jones’s boarding-house in Pearl Street, a 
gentleman accosted me: 

‘*Where are you from? When did you arrive? 
Anything new in York? What is your name?’’ 

ton has a population of forty thousand, 

The ee not a city. It contains many rich men. 

Bostonians are the a enlightened and 

the most hospitable iB ait have yet met. 

They, in common with all New Englanders, 

have the character of being greater sharpers 

and more generally dishonorable than the natives 
of the other sections of the Union. For myself 

I should be inclined to think otherwise, and it 

I must affix such a ——— I should be dis- 
to move it farther south. 

At Cam four miles from Boston. 
situated a college. It contains two ented 
and fifty apartments for officers and students. 
There is a philosophical apparatus, a hall for 
public recitations, a dining-hall, and a library 
which contains a few and almost the only 
standard works in the United States. 

The state of society in Boston is better than 
in New York. Many of the richest families 
live in style. It is at a Gntving, that is, it is 
not an increasing town. It wants a fertile back 
country. The winds are violent, as also the 


rains. 
A man who values his good tation in 
Boston hardly dares be seen out of church at 
appointed hows, 

* & 


WHERE IT FLOURISHES. 
Te young man from the interior of Indiana 
had never visited Baltimore before. One 
of the features of the city that impressed him 
most profoundly may be best told, perhaps, in 
his own words. 


‘*The first thing I did after I got there,’’ he 
~. ‘was to hunt up a 
had often heard 








Choosing a School. 


The publishers of The Companion will 
be pleased to send to any one requesting 
it a Catalogue of any Academy, Semi- 
nary, Military School, Business College, 
Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, 
College or University in New England. 


Address Educational Department, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston. 























TEACHERS, 2222958. BESIRSER: 








Two separate offers. Send 10c. for 
tly rc, fy _ ate preference, 














UNNECESSARY SERVICES. 


“WW kind of a woman has Sophy Jenkins 
grown up to be?’’ asked an old resident 
of Shrubville. ‘‘She was always sort of un- 
popular as a child—kind of lonesome-hearted, 
some way.’’ 

**She’s a good wi ”? returned Sophia 
Jenkins’s nearest neighber, oe **but s 
ulinnuae oC She’s. had 

trials, same as most of us. I don’t know as 
any more than the common lot. But the — 
is with pag ml she ag un ying her past 


woes, funerals at are 
Xol'i've notion tet Gente aise tha 
to attend the first services over y 


bles and give you considerable sympathy 
have got ing more in to do 
be present at memorial services every day oan 
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WHY SOME. OF THEM WORK. 

woman lecturer, who was discoursing on 

the subject of woman’s rights, was trying 
to make the point that women who do their 
work as well as men do, whether in teaching 
or in business, are entitled to the same pay that 





men receive. She was interrupted by a rude, 
boorish man in the audience, who said, in a 
surly tone: 


**Yes, but the trouble is that the women are | 
taking our work away from us. They’re crowd- 





ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 


oys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 
8 Mocvanic Arts. Strongteachers. High ideals. Anew 
gymnasium with swimming pool. FitsforCallege,Scien- 
tifie School and Business. Illus. pamphlet sent free. 
Address Dr. I. K. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
$33.00 to the Pacific Coast. 
Chicago, Union Pacific & 
North-Western Line 
daily, February 15th to April 7th, from 
Chicago. Correspondingly low rates from 
other points. 
Daily and personally conducted tours 
in Pullman tourist sleeping cars to San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland with- 
out change. Double berth from Chicago 
(accommodating two people), only $7.00. 
W. B. KNISKERN, P. T. M., Chicago & 
North-Western Railway, Chicago. 











Comprises the following Departments : 
The Col! of Letters (Degrees A. B. and B. S.) 
“=e reeiias Dpwtenet (Ocsen BS D.) 


ical School (Degree M1 

The Medical bes gree 4 

The Dental School a= D. M.D. 

The Bromfield- School. Connected with 
Engineering pe a and offering 
special two-year one. 

The Graduate Dept. (M.S., A.M. and Ph. D.) 

Summer School. 

oung women are admitted on 

rtments of the College. 
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“SUMMER HOMES 


ON THE 


Boston and Albany R.R.” 


Is the title of a 48-page illustrated 
and descriptive folder, containing a 
complete list of Hotels and Summer 
Boarding Houses in the Berkshire 
Hills. It is richly illustrated with 
half-tone cuts of mountains, lakes, 
waterfalls, stage-roads, etc., and all 

rospective summer tourists will 

nd it most interesting. Copies ready 
for distribution early in April. May 
be secured by addressing A. S. 
Hanson, General Passenger Agent, 
Boston, Mass. 
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“Saxony Brand 
Knitted Nightdress 


With 
Draw 
String. 


Open in the 
Back. 


SIZES: 

Six months, 
one and two 
years. Price 


70c. 


A long, roomy, comfortable garment, that Baby 
CANNOT kick out of. Look for them at all 
stores —every one bears our “Saxony” Brand. 

If you fail to find them send to us. 


JOHN F. BROOKS COMPANY, 
Highlandville, Mass. 






























Made from 


Rugs “= 


Old Carpets! 


Send us your old carpets and 
we will reweave them into 
neat novelty rugs that will be 
both durable and reversi- 

le. We make themalmost 
any size. he expense is 
reasonable and very much 
less than buying new rugs. 


Write for Price-List, etc. 
LEWIS BATTING CO., 
15 Lewis St., Walpole, 








ing us out of our jobs.’’ 

“‘Well,’? retorted the speaker, ‘sometimes | 
a woman has to do that. She marries some | 
worthless stick of a husband, and has to make 
the living for both.’ 














JARS AND TU 
= ae general use. 
quant never wr aheoolors print Price : 
strong — corners will not 
bottle now sold for 6e.( by mail, 10¢.) In 
bulk for large eo carton work, ete. 
PACE 


aon size 4 A 
ACE’S CL = 1 02., toe. 
tial , 2c, bot.or tu . RUSSIA ad 
8 Essex Avenue, Gloucester. 
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Mend Your Tins : 


and agate ware with 


tide 


Pa. gos ee of pan al Simpl 

sim stan rman '. aply 
Goat arcana the loo or “pint Yh rub ab on Bolgerene, 
Requires no skill. Anybody can use it. o dirt 
or trouble. For 25 cents and name and 
of your hardware dealer we will send two sticks, 














post-paid. Full i e with ss stick. 
SOLDERENE CO., Dept. A, 53 State Street, BOSTON. 
DON’T 
Experiment 


With baby’s diet, and 
don’t keep on giving 
food that doesn’t agree 
with it and on which it 


does not thrive. Use 





It has provedits superiority by forty years 
of marvelous success. Agrees with babies 
when nothing else will, and builds good 
hard muscle and bone. Sold everywhere. 


s i DOM 
Sent for booklet, F-ree Sample. 
WOOLRICH & COMPANY, Palmer, Mass. 
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$12 to 915 saved. 


Be sure you 
Send for Our Catalogue. 
DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 








-54 South St., No. Dighton, Mass. 

















FOR STEAM OR 
HOT WATER 


Especially adapted for 
our New England Hames 








15 YEARS 
MANUFACTURING EXPERIENCE 
Easily Put Into Old Houses. 


ASK FOR CATALOG OF 


[ SMITH & THAYER CO. 





*BOX 3152 - -BOSTON-MASS, 











Sweets that Satisfy. 

In view of the many tastes to be suited, 
general satisfaction would seem difficult 
to secure; yet Kibbe Chocolates do it. 
In our efforts to please, we have always 
selected the best as being the surest. 
Nothing but the best— workmanship 
and material— enter into the manufac- 
ture of Kibbe Chocolates. If you have 
yet to be satisfied, ask your dealer or send 

rect to us. We put our seal on every 

package and Kibbe on each piece. 

Kibbe Bros. Co., Springfield, Mass. 
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Wier ti: THE BREAK IN THE SCHEDULE 


miss ?’’ 

A very gentle, inoffensive voice 
it was, but it gave Harriet 
Erskine a start of annoyance. She had hoped 
very much that no one would need a share of 
her single seat. It was so much more comfort- 
able on such a warm afternoon to sit alone, 
with ample room for the unhindered spread of 
dainty skirts, and space for wrap and bag beside 
her. 





She moved and gathered her possessions into 
narrower compass a little reluctantly, 
even perhaps ungraciously, and without 
looking up. But as her new companion 





Copyright, 1906, by Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 
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then again, but noth- ; 
ing came of it, and he ‘ 
got more quiet than 
ever when six or eight 
months went by; and 
then he gave up, I 
guess. I thought 
Alex’d come back all 





sank into the vacated seat with evident 
care not to discommode her more than 
necessary, she heard a soft little sigh of 
weariness or anxiety, which stirred curi- 
osity just enough to compel a quick look. 
Then, having looked, she looked again, 
with sudden interest which carried her 
thoughts completely away from herself 
and her own personal comfort. 

A little worn old face, under a little 
worn old bonnet, so faded and out of 
fashion that it carried its own tale of 
poverty and hardship; a plain black 
gown, two nervous, little, wrinkled, 
work-searred hands, clinging tightly to 
a meager paper parcel; then, timidly 
turned toward her, a pair of gray eyes, 
gentle, diffident, but with surprising 
light and warmth in them—that was 
what the girl’s gaze included in that 
second swift look. 

Because Harriet Erskine’s perceptions 
were as clear and quick as the vision of 
her clear, dark eyes, and because some- 
thing warm and sweet stirred instantly 
in her heart, she could no more have 
withheld a smile of friendly welcome 
than she could have given an unkind 
word. 

“‘T’m glad to have company,’’ she 
said. ‘‘Isn’t it a lovely day? Let me 
take your bundle and put it up in the 
rack with mine. It’s too warm to hold 
them.’’? Then, impulsively, she added, 
‘*I’m going in shopping; are you?’’ 

The little old woman surrendered her 
parcel without demur. ‘‘I’m going to 
Chicago,’’ she announced. ‘‘Are you? 
I got off at the wrong place. [I live at 
Hazelton, and I thought I had to change 
cars here, and I didn’t, after all.’’ 
She paused, and a slow gravity over- 
spread her face. ‘‘I’m going to see my 
son, Alex,’’ sheadded. ‘‘I haven’t seen 
him for five years. He ran away.’’ 

‘*Five years!’’ said Harriet. ‘‘That’s 
4 long time.’’ She tried to imagine how 
long five years would seem without a 
sight of her own people. 

**Yes, ’tis. He ran away because his 
father wanted him to work on the farm, 
and he wanted to work in town. He 
was a wild boy, Alex was, and didn’t 
mind very well; and his father and he 
had trouble about it, and he went. He 
was always a good boy, though. He 
was just obstinate, and that was like 
his father, and so they didn’t get along. 
And we didn’t hear from him at all—not once | 
till yesterday. ’’ 

She paused again. The little, wrinkled hands 
were tight clasped in her lap now, and Harriet 
suddenly realized that it was a story of real pain 
and trouble which was being so abruptly told 
to a chance listener. 

“*Not a letter, not a word till yesterday. I| 
worried about him. I know father did, too, | 
though he didn’t say anything. He was a 
quiet man always, and most people would have 
thought he didn’t care much, but he did.’’ 

She sighed again, the same soft, troubled sigh 
that Harriet had heard before, and to the girl, 
fascinated by the direct simplicity of the story, 
the little sound revealed things that the words | 
and tone had left untold. 

*‘James—that’s my husband, you know—he’s 
sick, very sick, the doctor says. He’s never said 
anything about Alex. I wish he would, for 
somehow I think he’s pining for him, just as I 
am. And I didn’t dare tell him about Alex’s 
letter, for fear he’d get excited. And I haven’t 
ever said much about him, anyway, because his 
father’s hard and set, you know, and—and 
doesn’t like talk. So I don’t talk. All the 
letters I wrote came back. I wrote to Chicago, 
but the post-office people couldn’t find any Alex 
Harkness there, so there wasn’t anything to do 
—only wait.’’ 

The quiet finality of the tone brought the hot 
tears into Harriet’s eyes. She turned quickly | 
toward the window. 

*‘James went up to town after a while, and | 





| while. 
| eighteen when he went away. 


| at her. 


RADIANT YOUNG 


right after a while, but it has been a pretty long 
He was quite big and strong—nearly 
He had the | 
eurliest hair!’’ She smiled, as Harriet, who | 
had surreptitiously dried her eyes, looked back | 
“‘He must be a big man. Five years 


| would make a lot of difference. He’s twenty- 


two, going on twenty-three now. But he wrote 
and wanted to be forgiven, and—I’m going to | 
see him.”’ 





shoulder, and the 
girl turned to see the 
placid gray eyes gazing 
in no little apprehen- 
sion at the confusion 
of passing sights out- 
side. 

**Yes, indeed,’’ said 
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now in that, through the crowd, 
up the long platform, out at the 
exit gates and up the stairs into 
the great railway - station they 
went, an oddly contrasting pair, 
the worn, faded little woman in black, the 
radiant young girl in white, arm in arm. 
| Harriet found a _ brass-buttoned official, and 
asked him her question. 

*‘Superintendent? Yes, at the Southwestern 
general offices, across the river. Two blocks 
over, right-hand side,’’ directed the man, and 
turned to the next questioner. 

‘*The river?’’ murmured the woman. 

“*Yes, only a little way,’’ replied 
Harriet. ‘‘We’ll find him soon now.’’ 

“IT hope so. I didn’t think there’d 
be so many people. ’’ 

‘‘We’ll go as straight to him as we 
can go,’’ the girl said. 

Her companion clung to her as they 
crossed the long bridge, over railroad 
yards and river, but when they had 
reached the Southwestern offices, Har- 
riet found the other able and eager to 
take the initiative. 

**Is the division superintendent in?’’ 
asked the woman of the office boy. 

**What division?’’ asked the boy, 
pertly. 

‘‘Why, I don’t know, 
woman, taken aback. 

The boy turned away. 

** Wait! ’’ exclaimed Harriet, imperi- 
ously, angered. ‘‘Perhaps you know 
his name, Mrs. Harkness. Isn’t it in 
the letter ?’’ 

**No,’’ replied the woman, shaking 
her head. 

The boy shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ You 
might see General Manager Savage,’’ 
he suggested, sarcastically. 

Harriet looked at him a moment as- 
tonished. Then as she recognized his 
insolence, her eyes suddenly blazed. 

“*T will,’”’ she said. ‘‘Take him my 
card, ’’ 

The boy grew sober instantly. ‘‘What 
you want of him?’’ he asked, dropping 
into a whine. 

“*I want to find a man, and I want 
to tell him what an insolent office boy 
he has,’’ said the girl. 

“I beg your pardon,’’ said the boy, 
frightened. ‘‘I—I —’’ 

‘*The only way you can put yourself 
right is to take my card to Mr. Savage 
at once,’’ said Harriet. 

The girl’s tone was angry and author- 
itative. The boy hesitated, and then 
took the card and hastily retired out of 
sight aniong the glass doors of private 
offices. 

**You sit down here, Mrs. Harkness, 
and let me see this man for you, while 
you rest a little,’’ said the girl, gently 
pushing the woman toward a chair. 
**You’ll get too tired.’’ 

She herself was rather breathless, and 
was trembling slightly with anger roused 





”? replied the 











Drawn ey H. 8. DeLay. 
AN ODDLY CONTRASTING PAIR, THE WORN, FADED LITTLE WOMAN IN BLACK, THE 


GIRL IN WHITE 
Harriet, ‘‘Chicago’s a big city. Haven’t you 
ever been here before ?’’ 

**No, never.’’ 

**You know where to find your son, do you?’’ 

‘““Oh—why, yes. He said to write him, care 
of the division superintendent’s office.’’ She 


stumbled a little over the words, and a sudden | 


misgiving sprang into Harriet’s mind. 
‘‘Why —”’’ she said, and stopped. 
**Oh, I’ll ask for him there, and they’! tell 


by the office boy’s discourtesy. More- 
over, here was a new undertaking she 
had not bargained for—to call upon the 
general manager of a great railway in 
his office on such an errand. It was a thing 
outside her experience, and calculated to inspire 
| her with some awe. 

As the boy returned and admitted her at the 
gate, she smiled back confidently at the wistful 
gray eyes, and followed him. 

A quiet, dark-eyed man sat at a paper-strewn 
| table in the inner office to which she was guided, 
He bowed, without rising or speaking as she 
entered, but his eyes lighted up somewhat on a 


It was not a triumphant exclamation, but one |me where to find him,’’ said the mother, pa- | second glance at her. 


of quiet certainty, in which the happiness rang 
deep and strong. | 

**Are you to meet him in Chicago?’’ 

**Oh, yes, he lives there. He’s working fora 
railroad, —Southwestern, you know, —passenger- 
train conductor. He doesn’t know I’m coming. 
He said in his letter that he’d come home if we 
wanted him, and it seemed as if I couldn’t wait 
to write.’’ 

Harriet looked out of the window again. 
They were entering the outskirts of the city. 
But Harriet, accustomed to all its sights and 
sounds, saw nothing of it all. She saw only 
the gentle, worn face at her side, the light in 
the gray eyes, the firm, sweet line of the lips. 
She wondered suddenly about this son to whom 
the mother was now going. What would be 
her reception at his hands? What sort of man | 
could he be whose selfishness and pique over a 
petty quarrel long gone by could keep him so 
long silent toward this loving heart, to which 
he was like the sun and stars? 

“It’s a big town,’’ said her companion at her | 


tiently. ‘‘But—it’s a big town,’’ she added 
again, and the timid look crept back into her 
eyes as she gazed out at a crowded thoroughfare, 
across which the train was now rolling with 
slackening speed. 

‘*But haven’t you any one to meet you?’’ 
asked Harriet, growing anxious. 
‘*Why, no,’’ said the other. 
and they’ll tell me where to go.’’ 

Harriet looked at her astonished. The girl’s 
quick. imagination pictured her helplessness 
among the impatient crowds, her bewildered 
questionings, her following of wrong or in- 
distinct directions. She foresaw the scant atten- 
tion her story would receive, the indifference 
and possible rebuffs from busy officials, which 
would be cruelty to her. 

A sudden recognition of responsibility thrust 
upon herself made the girl act upon impulse. 

**T’ll go with you,’’ she said, quickly, almost 
as she might have spoken to a child. ‘‘You 
just keep close to me. I’ll find the way.’’ 

Threading their way, now in this direction, 


“*T can walk, 


“*Mr. Savage?’’ asked Harriet. 
| He nodded. 

‘*T am looking for a man named Alex Hark- 
| ness, who is employed by this road.’’ She was 
conscious that her face was flushed and that 
| there was a catch of embarrassment in her voice. 
But to her the importance of saving the poor 
little woman outside from disappointment over- 
shadowed other considerations. ‘‘Can you tell 
me where to find him? He has his mail sent 
here, care of a division superintendent. He’s 
la passenger conductor, I think. I do not know 
lon what division he is or how to find out. 
|I —’’ She stopped, at a loss. 

‘Did you inquire at the outside office?’’ 
| asked the general manager. 
| **Yes, sir. They didn’t seem to know.’’ 
| Mr. Savage looked quickly and keenly at her. 
| For an instant he seemed to consider; then he 
| touched a push-button on his desk. ‘‘Sit 
| down,’’ he said, ‘‘and wait in here.’’ 

A clerk entered. The official gave him an 
| order which the girl did not understand. Ina 
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moment the man brought in some sheets of paper | mother. 


containing lists of names. 


‘‘Conductor Alex Harkness,’’ said the mana- | dark-eyed man, 


He pansed a moment, then added, * Assigned | ‘OLD ‘CAT. O S “APRIL FIRST 


ger to the clerk. 

The man ran a finger swiftly down the list. 

‘‘Western division. Been in charge of Num- | 
bers 4 and 7.’’ 
yesterday to Omaha division. He left on Num- | 
ber 9 just ten minutes ago, sir.’ 

Harriet started. ‘‘He has gone!’’ she ex- 
claimed. 

‘*Yes, miss,’’ said the clerk. 
Omaha. ”’ 

To Harriet the quiet announcement was like 
the news of a calamity. She stared at the two 
men helplessly, while her mind went swiftly to 
the little woman waiting outside. 
cried, suddenly, ‘‘can’t you stop him? His 
mother—she’s here to see him. She’s come to 
see him.’’ 

The general manager smiled a little. ‘‘I’m 
sorry,’’ he began, and then looked at her curi- 
ously. 

*‘Oh, you don’t understand!’’ cried the girl. 
‘*She’s not seen him for five years. 
is ill. 
the first time since he went away. 
can I tell you? It’s—it’s heart-breaking 

The tears started into her eyes. ‘‘O Mr. 
Savage,’’ she exclaimed, 
in her agitation forget- 
ting herself and her diffi- 
dence to plead her cause, 
‘‘can’t you do something 
to help her? I never saw 
such a sad case. The boy 
thinks he is unforgiven 
for an old quarrel with 
the father, but he’s writ- 
ten at last to ask. The 
father’s ill,—seriously,— 
and the mother, who has 
been breaking her heart 
over it all these years, has 
come to bring him their 
answer and take him 
home to a reconciliation. 
And now he’s gone—just 
gone! I suppose he was 
ordered away and had to 
go, but he’s gone without 
knowing—and his moth- 
er’s here waiting.’’ 

The girl’s voice broke 
with a sob of intense 
emotion. She had no 
very definite idea of what 
she had said. The case 
seemed hopeless to her 
and pitiful beyond words. 
She paused in sheer de- 
spair. 

But into the face of the 
general manager had crept 
an unusual color, and the 
grave eyes themselves 
had changed the quality 
of their seriousness, al- 
though Harriet did not 
see it. 

Whether she had plead- 
ed better than she knew, 
or whether the cold grav- 
ity of railway officials is 
not so thoroughly proof 
against the right sort of 
pleas, as outsiders who only seek selfish favors 
sometimes think, is not material. But Mr. 
Savage looked up at the girl with anything 
but coldness as she bent her head to hide her 
tears. 


‘*Started for 
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Then he coughed slightly and rose from his 
chair. He spoke with sudden decision to the 
clerk: 


‘*Wire an order to Conductor Alex Harkness, 
on Number 9, to get off at Quarles and return 
to the city on Number 6.’’ 

‘*Number 6, sir? Number 6 isn’t scheduled 
to stop at Quarles.’”’ The clerk looked aston- 
ished. 

Number 6 was the fastest train on the great 
road, the Southwestern’s pride, for which every 
other train on the system must yield right of 
‘way. Quarles was only a little way station 
thirty miles from the city. His astonishment 
was natural. 

‘‘Wire conductor of Number 6 to stop for 
Harkness at Quarles. - We’ll break the schedule 
for once,’’ he added, with a faint, whimsical 
smile, ‘‘rather than break this poor little 
woman’s heart.’’ 

Harriet’s mind was never quite clear as to 
how she thanked the official or how she left 
the office or told Mrs. Harkness the news, and 
sometimes afterward she would feel her face 
flush hotly, as she became quite sure she had 
raised a surprising commotion and had made 
herself very conspicuous before the rows of 
clerks who had looked curiously on. But 
that night she did not trouble herself about it 
at all. 

Number 6 was due at half past six, and when 
the splendid train rolled in, not three minutes 
off her schedule time, the girl saw a big, 
handsome young fellow jump from a vestibule, 
take a worn little old woman in his arms and 
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“‘Oh,’’ she | 





His father | Again—still again. 
She’s only just heard from her son for | tant whistle of the mail-train that the old man 
Oh, how | within heard. 
| be listening, too. 





hold and kiss her in a way that left no doubt | 


in her heart as to what kind of a son Alex 
Harkness was and would be to this loving 
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When she turned away to leave them | 
alone together, she caught sight of a tall, 






interest at the little drama, and who, when 
he saw he was recognized, raised his hat 


who was looking on with | gravely and walked away. 
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TT HERE was grumbling again on the 

steps outside Classroom B. ‘‘Old Cato,” 
in one of his fits of absent-mindedness, 
had given out a terrible lesson. 


The ‘‘Crown Prince’’ took it hardest—he 
was the president’s eldest son and inherited his 
leadership. It was he who suggested three 
groans. 

‘*Here, fellows, throw in the agony; he de- 
serves it hot!’? he commanded. 

They did their parts dismally, to a man. 
But it was only the dis- 


He must hurry. Sarah would 


listened for the toot of that train of late? 





* DRAWN BY MARGARET ECKERSON. 
THE QUAINT FIGURE... 


. WALKED ABSENTLY 
INTO THEIR MIDST. 


wailing trailed out weirdly into silence. For 
lack of breath the boys stopped by twos and 
threes, until the Crown Prince had it to him- 
self. He, too, gave out. 

‘*Good one!’’ he panted. ‘‘Just what Cato 
deserved. He’s too old to keep school, any- 
way !?? 

‘*Or too young!’’ laughed another—the boy 
who always laughed. 

‘*Well, young or old, it’s up to us to get even 
with him one of these days. Every one of you 
fellows go ahead and think it out, will you?’’ 

‘*What’s the matter with to-day ?’’ 

** ‘Never put off till to-morrow’ — ’’ 

‘Oh, get out! Don’t you know your alma- 
nac? What day of the month’s next Tuesday ?’’ 

“April first !’” 

**Well, anything the matter with April first? 
We’ll give Old Cato a good one! And that 
reminds me how to do it,’’ and the speaker 
proceeded to make an astonishing statement 
under his breath. It was received with derision 
—unbelief. 

‘It’s a fact, I tell you! Mrs. Cato let it out 
to mother. She was fairly radiant. That’s 
our cue, boys.’’ 

“*T must say it’s a pretty big swallow,’’ the 
Crown Prince demurred. ‘‘You wouldn’t say 
Old Cato was just the one to compete— By 
the way, what is the figure, Jack ?’’ 

**Twenty-five hundred dollars. Only one; 
they lump it.’’ 

“* *Cato learned Greek at eighty,’ ’’ some one 
quoted, solemnly. ‘‘Why not win a twenty- 
fiver ??? 

The door opened and the quaint figure in 
flowing frock coat and ancient silk hat came 


out upon them, walked absently into their | 


midst, and out of it. It seemed hardly to notice 
them, except as hindering atoms in its path. 
“*He’s clean gone crazy,’’ nodded one of the 
boys. 
Straight to the post-office, then straight to 





When had they not both | 
The | if there were any hurry. Now you sit down 





Sarah went the little figure. But he went home 
empty-handed. 
‘Father? That you?’’ 
“*Yes, Sarah.’’ 
**T don’t suppose—you’ve been to the post- 
office ?”” 
“*Eh? 
Yes, 


What’s that? The post-office?’’ 
I don’t suppose you got any—letter ?’’ 


He went into the little bedroom and up to the 
| across the aisle. 


bed, smiling valiantly. 

‘“No, not to-day, Sarah. We weren’t really 
expecting—it’s likely to come to-morrow. You 
wait till to-morrow, Sarah!’’ 

Sarah, too, could be valiant. 

‘*Yes, I’ll wait,’’ she smiled. ‘‘It isn’t as 
here on the bed and tell me if those boys 
bothered you to-day.’’ 

‘*They’re good boys! They’re good 
boys!’’ he murmured, absently. His mind 
was on the letter that had not come—that 
perhaps would come to-morrow — that 
might never come. 

He had sent his heart away with his 
earnestly written, toiled-over manuscript. 
Into every sentence he had put all his 
eager enthusiasm and stored wealth of 
knowledge. Every word had been weighed 
painstakingly. It had been the old pro- 
fessor’s supreme effort. And still it had 
been nothing new or unexpected. Now 
he knew that he had always meant to 
write that learned thesis. He knew now 
that he had always been waiting for this 
opportunity. 

He was old—in a way he had always 
been old. He had never had time enough 
to be young, or to laugh much, or to make 
friends. If he had had time to look in 
mirrors, he might have straightened and 
made a little trimmer his lean old figure; 
possibly he might have practised some of 
the little fine arts of life. As it was, 
Sarah and his work in this small country 
college had taken all his time. He had 
been faithful to those two for forty years. 

**Sarah,’’ he said, ‘‘I’ve been thinking 
that we’d maybe better put the money 
into the bank instead —’’ 

‘*Fiddlesticks!’’ she cried. She pulled 
at his arm and lifted her feeble body to a 
sitting posture. Her eyes snapped. 

‘‘Asa Speed, you look at me! When 
that prize comes, you’re going to put on 
your hat and start for Germany.’’ 

Forty years is long to wait. They had 
begun to plan their year at one of the great 
German universities when they began life 
together. Sarah called it ‘‘their year,’’ 
although her humble soul quailed a little 
before the deep things that her husband 
loved. Her part of the year was to be 
keeping his collars clean and his coat 
brushed, while she took in through her own 
gentle eyes all the wonders she could hold. She 
was to stand by, rejoicing, while Asa delved 
into his beloved mysteries. 

The Society for the Promulgation of Scientific 
Research, with money to spare and a limitless 
thirst for knowledge, had offered a prize of 
twenty-five hundred dollars for the clearest, 
most concise essay upon certain mystic truths. 
And Prof. Asa Speed had taken the tempting 
bait. Sarah believed in him and he believed in 
himself; it had seemed a natural enough thing 
to do. 

The Crown Prince developed rapidly into the 
crown conspirator. The conspiracy grew strong 
and promising in all its details. Some of them 
were not simple. The letter announcing Old 
Cato’s success as a prize winner must come 
from Washington, for the Scientific Research 
Society had its headquarters there. Now who 
was there in Washington? The very one! 
Hollis Moore had been graduated the previous 
year; he would enter into the joke all right. 
Hollis was just the man! 

**We’ll send the letter on to him, with a little 
tip as to what it’s all about, and he can mail it 
the night before the first,’’ said the Crown 
Prince, triumphantly. 

Then the boys put their scheming heads 
together and wrote the letter. It gave the 
Society for the And-So-Forth much pleasure to 
announce—and so on. The check would follow 
in a later enclosure. 

The whole thing was very laughable. 

On the last day of March the old professor 
went home heavy-hearted. Still no letter; it 
boded ill. For the announcement had stated 
that on or before April first the prize would be 
awarded to the fortunate contestant. There 
was but one day more. 

**Ts that you, Asa?’’ 

**Yes, Sarah.’’ 

‘*Well, you come right in here. You needn’t 














say a word—I know it hasn’t come. You just 
come in here and be comforted.’’ 

But there was no comfort for him. 

“It was good!’’ he burst out, like a child. 
“*Tt was good, Sarah!’’ 

‘It was!’’ she assented, solemnly. 
the best one of them all!’’ 

Together in the dim little bedroom they spent 
their bitter hour of renunciation. Hope was 
dead within them. 

The afternoon classes on April first detected 
on the instant of entering a wondrous change 
in the old man. The radiance that gleamed 
from his eyes, his white hair, his lean old 
hands—the very flapping skirts of his old coat 
—seemed to come to the door to meet them. 
What had happened to Old Cato? 

He was not old with the radiance on him; 
he was suddenly, miraculously grown young. 
He stepped about the room lightly. When had 
he stepped lightly before? He spoke with 
startling vivacity, and even smiled. 

The Crown Prince signaled, ‘‘ It goes! ’’ 


**Tt was 


The dazzle of Old Cato’s radiance was on 
them all. They had not counted on just this. 

**Gentlemen.’’ It was the end of the period, 
and the teacher drew himself up and faced 
them with quiet dignity. Then, with a sudden 
rare smile, he stretched his arms to them, as if 
to take them all in. 

**Boys,’’ he said, ‘‘boys, when an old fellow 
has some grand good fortune he can’t keep it to 
himself !’? 

The conspirators looked at one another, then 
away—out of the window, at the ceiling, any- 
where but at the radiant old face. 

‘“‘He wants his friends to know of it. Per- 
haps it’s because he is old—his friends will 
have to make allowance for that.’’ 

Then he told them of the honor that had been 
done him and the prize that was coming to 
him. He seemed to grow a little taller and 
straighter and more radiant before their eyes 
as he told them. 

At the end the old formality came back. 
“You are now dismissed, gentlemen,’’ he 
said. 

Outside, the guilty ones stared, speechlessly, 
at each other. They were dumb with horror. 

The door of Classroom B swung outward, 
and Old Cato went smiling through their midst. 
Gentle pride invested his small, rejuvenated 
person, and followed him and went before. 
The guilty ones gazed after him, the horror 
rising till it engulfed them in a hopeless sea of 
horror. This thing that had been so easy to 
do,—that had been so funny !—could it ever be 
undone ? 

By common consent, after a little, those less 
guilty edged away from the guiltiest two and 
went down the street in silence. Let the two 
of them finish out the joke—and good luck to 
them! 

The two linked arms and went their own 
way, gloomy-eyed and grim. The rest of that 
day and the better part of the next they tramped 
the surrounding country, making wild plans 
and unmaking them. Plan after plan—nothing 
would do. It was the Crown Prince who made 
the wildest one. 

‘*We’ve got to hustle round and raise that 
twenty-five hundred.’’ 

‘*Nice little plan! Old Cato’d never find 
out, of course, never would see the real thing 
in the papers, never’d —’’ 

“‘Oh, drop it, drop it! That’s enough! I 
suppose it wouldn’t work. But you see here, 
he’s going abroad with his precious money,— 
to Germany,—to dig up old roots; mother got it 
straight from his wife. She’s going, too—he 
won’t go without her. He’s going to wait till 
she gets up from an attack of something or 
other. Mother says she’s nearly well since 
yesterday! Says you never saw anything like 
it! Germany’s been their Mecca for forty 
years. ’’ 

The one thing they could do—must do—loomed 
over them mountainously. They put it off, 
they juggled with it and made terms with it. 
But in the end they knew they must do it. 
They saw themselves plunging desperately up 
the old professor’s front walk and knocking at 
his front door. They heard themselves saying 
their miserable lesson: ‘‘Would he please excuse 
them, but it was all a joke—just a funny little 
joke.’’ 

Toward night of the second day they set 
their teeth and started. They could put it off 
no longer. 

The mail-carrier met them as they stalked 
grimly along, and sorted out of his pack a 
letter for the Crown Prince. He tore it open 
mechanically. 

It was from their Washington accomplice, 
and contained another letter—the letter they had 
sent to him. The sight of that sent the blood 
boiling into their faces. What! What was 
this? 

‘*You fellows know by this time that Old 
Cato’s at the top of the heap,’’ Hollis Moore 
wrote. ‘‘He took the prize out from under 
three hundred noses! Here’s your nice little 
letter. Think I’d have mailed it, anyway? I 
hope a year out in the open can knock a little 
sense into a man.’’ 

The Crown Prince danced deliriously. 

‘Come on! Come on, old man! We’ve got 
to get out the whole crowd and go up and give 
it to the old chap hot! You take Berkeley Hall 
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and I’ll tackle Dana—rout out every man Jack! 
Come on! Come on! Come on!’’ 


Amid the babel of cheers outside, Sarah | 
clung to her husband’s sleeve, joyous and fright- 


ened and proud. 
‘* Asa, Asa, listen! You’re Old Cato! They’re | 
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Tr HE primitive 
life of the 
world found 





in the forest, and the most advanced human 
society seems to need the forest no less. The 
great Earth-mother has no gifts for her human 
children richer or more varied than those of the 
forest. 

Every nation has been compelled at some time 
in its history to learn this lesson. Some, like 
Germany and Switzerland, have conned it with 
scientific thoroughness, to their own great profit. 


Others have been slower to realize the impor- | 


tance of their forests, and have suffered in con- 
sequence. 

History furnishes many examples of the 
wholesale destruction of forests going along 
with decline in national vigor and wealth. The 
rich Syria of Biblical times, with its forest-clad 
mountains protecting the streams that irrigated 
its plains, was transformed into a region of 
deserts and barren rocks because of the destruc- 
tion of the mountain forests. The decline of 
Spain closely paralleled the destruction of the 
forests of the peninsula. 

Quite naturally, a new country, with a splen- 
did and ‘apparently inexhaustible national do- 
main, is careless of the forests. The pioneer 
settler, having to clear the land for his homestead, 
to win his cultivable fields from the wild-wood, 
and to maintain a relentless warfare against 
nature in his effort to establish a home, comes 


to regard the forest as an enemy; and this in- | 


stinctive hostility is handed down through sev- 
eral generations. 


The Swing of the Pendulum. 


[Sins ER or later, the pendulum swings 
back from the point of overcivilization, 

GE and the love of nature, a deeper and | 
yt heer asserts itself. With this comes | 


a sentiment, fine and worth cultivating, of regret | 


for the vanishing forests ; but this is still a senti- 


ment, and must remain voiceless in the face of a | 


hurrying, practical world of affairs. 
There comes a time a little later, however, 








its home and nurture | 


Bureau of Forestry, 
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cheering you! Isn’t it worth waiting for? 
Now go, go—go out to them!’’ 

But she called him back in her soft voice, 
| that no babel of cheers could keep him from 
hearing. She pulled him down to her, sobbing 
with joy. ‘‘Kiss me first,’’ she said. 





developed interest in 
forest cultivation and 
utilization. Out of 
this has grown the 
national forest service, which is constructing in 
a most intelligent manner a system of conserva- 
tive forestry, adapted to American conditions, 
having for its object to check waste, repair 
damages, and utilize in the best way this noblest 
of hye s products. 

A skilled forester was first employed by the | 
government in 1876, his duties 
| being to investigate the existing 
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obtained by the simple expedient of setting aside 
a part of the national domain, which would 
have sold, if put on the market, at an average 
price of about two dollars and a half an acre. 
They therefore represent an investment of two 
hundred and fifty million dollars of the nation’s 
wealth, the direct benefit of which accrues to the 
far West in the protection of its sources of water 
for power, irrigation and domestic use, and in 
the preservation of the means of support for the 
numerous industries that depend upon a lumber 
supply. But the whole country contributed to 
this investment, and the Eastern States have 
no reserves from which they can derive a similar 
direct benefit, for here there were no public 
lands to set aside. Everything is held in private 
ownership, and we Americans are chary of in- 
troducing the government where private rights 
have once been established. 


What the East Needs. 

Ww ET no section of the country has a 
more pressing need of forest reserves 
under national authority than the East, 

| both north and south. The problems of forestry 
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mountain, forest and watershed, the care and 
preservation of which for the nation is the 
problem of no one state, but of the nation itself. 
These are the White Mountains of New Hamp- 
shire, dear to so many thousands from all parts 
of the country, and the heart of the Southern 
Appalachians, the forests of which are the 
reservoirs for the head waters of practically 
every important river of the South. 

Both are mountain regions, in which the 
steep slopes, once denuded of forest, are subject 
to severe erosion, so that the hills are deprived 
of the soil in which forests might grow. They 
thus become more and more barren, the water- 
courses being the beds of great floods during 





| the copious rainfalls to which both these regions 


are especially subject, and dry at other times. 
The effect of these denudations is only begin- 


| ning to be felt, and there is still an opportunity 
| to prevent the worst results ; 
| floods due to deforestation have already proved 


but in the South 


enormously destructive, as in 1901 and 1902, 

when the damage in the Southern States from 

this source was estimated at about one hundred 
and eighteen million dollars. 

Not only do the floods cause immediate damage, 

amounting to millions, but the 

sand and débris swept down by 





conditions and to give advice 
concerning their betterment. Ten 
years later a forestry division was 
created in the Department of 
Agriculture, and a few years 
afterward it was advanced to the 
dignity of a bureau. 

Meanwhile, the General Land 
Office had its attention called to 
forestry in connection with the 
vast areas of public lands in the 
West. In 1891 some of these 
lands were set aside as national 
forest reserves, in part to protect 
certain watersheds. Without a 
trained staff for the work, the 
Department of the Interior, as- 
sisted by the scientific men of 
| the Geological Survey and the 
did the best 
it could with this problem. The 
| forest reserve plan, in spite of a 

somewhat bungling administra- 
tive system, approved itself, and 
the reserve areas steadily in- 
creased. 

| During these years—and this 
| is all very recent history—the 
Bureau of Forestry had become 
| well organized, and had shown 
marked efficiency. At last, in 











them cover the rich bottom-lands, 
and practically wipe out of exis- 
tence hundreds of acres of the 
best cultivable lands in the South. 

There are few lakes and ponds 
among the Southern mountains 
tS act as retaining and storage 
reservoirs. The rivers, which 
mean so much to the great new 
South, have their sources in 
springs up among the hills, pro- 
tected by forest cover. The rains 
descend upon the leafage of the 
forest, are distributed gently, 
stored in the soil which is itself 
built up and bound together by 
the trees, and issue in even flow 
along the courses of the streams, 
gaining head as they go, until 
they provide tremendous power 
in all the southeastern states, and 
still farther down irrigate agri- 


cultural lands of the highest 
value. 
When these forests are cut 


away, the soil is disintegrated, 
the rains descend upon it with 
destructive violence, the water- 
courses are flooded by destructive 
torrents, and ruin follows instead 
of beneficence. The country at 








| 1905, Congress turned the forest 
reserves, then aggregating more 
than sixty million acres, over to 
| the Department of Agriculture to be adminis- 


A FOREST RANGER. 


are here in their most acute form. Here are 


when the makers and users of lumber and wood | tered by the Bureau of Forestry, thereafter to be | dense populations, with an enormous lumber 


products realize that they are following a disap- 
pearing timber-line along the path of empire; | 
when prices rise to a point that represents actual | 
hardship to the consumer; when the visible | 
supply of timber grows smaller each year, and 
it is realized that careless and ignorant manage- 
ment has injured the sources of reproduction. 

Watercourses dry up or become uncertain 
in their flow, land runs out, and soils become 
barren. The need of pure water, of irrigation, 
and of water-power becomes meanwhile more 
intensely felt with the increase of population; 
and science is applied to for an explanation 
and a remedy. 

This is an epitome of the actual experience 
of the United States, and shows upon what 


foundation of a people’s needs rests the recently.| are all west of the Mississippi. 
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A. MAD dog in the Teton 
camp near the agency 
SER made a slaughter of all 
the dogs necessary, and it was 
so ordered by the agent. ‘‘Spare 
no one!’’ he sternly commanded ; 


and skilful marksmen went out among the} Nothing, 


teepees and began their cruel work. 


The whole tribe fell to weeping, for they | 


valued all their dogs, and some of them were | | village were of no avail. 
The old men looked sad, and | 
as the crack of the pistols began, the old women 
| said. 
Old Wanesta hurried her dogs away into the | ready too little for you and your 


household pets. 
and the children broke into wailing outery. 


deep thickets along the river, and there tied 
them. 

Several others went away into the hills as 
far as possible, to the very edge of the reser- 
vation, and there abode in misery, waiting for 
the storm to blow over. One of these, returning 
at the end of two weeks, inquired at the out- 
skirts of the camp: 

“‘Are they killing dogs yet?’”? And upon 
being answered in unwelcome affirmative, said, 
“Very well. 
winter. ’’ 


known as the United States Forest Service. 
The Forest Service was then elevated to the | 
rank of a great practical administrative bureau 
as well as an office for scientific investigation, 
employing in addition to its large force of tech- 
nical experts several hundred foresters and | 
rangers of various ‘grades, who are charged with 
patrolling and managing the reserves, which | 
now comprise about one hundred million acres. 
These reserves are expected within five years to | 
pay not only their own way, but all the expenses | 


|market and the demand for water to develop 
electric power, to supply the many needs of 
| greaj and growing communities, and to provide 
| irrigation for increasingly intensive agriculture. 
Through all these needs of life the East feels 
the loss of the ancient forests, for the primeval 
| forests are gone, and careless and negligent man- 
agement has left poor and insufficient growth to | 
| take their places. 

In the most populous commonwealths, like 
Massachusetts, considerable areas are being 
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| lumbering and private companies, 
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We will not come back till next | 


of the Forest Service, and meanwhile they are | abandoned by agriculture and are falling into 
protecting all the important watersheds west of | | unproductiveness, when they should be yielding | 
the Mississippi, and are growing a continuous | revenues to the community in which they lie or to 
lumber supply for coming generations. the state. But this is a question for individual 
These hundred millions of acres of reserves | commonwealths to deal with in their own way. 
They were! There are in the East two great areas of 
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and began at once by asking, 
**You know our little girl, Oma ?’’ 

“Yes. She was a sweet little 
girl,’’ replied the agent, for he 
remembered the child well. 

“You know she went away 
under the sod three winters ago. 
Well, you know also our little 
children. They are noisy; they spotted dog—for it was hers. It 
bark and fight. They are full of used to follow her to school. It 
vermin, and they give disease to your children. | was her pet—her comrade everywhere. We 
They must be shot.’’ love it for her sake. Now we do not complain 

To this old Satekoge replied: that all our other dogs are being killed. Maybe 

‘*That is partly true; but these dogs are our | it is right that they die. But we wish to keep | 
friends. They are our scavengers. They are|our child’s pet. You see my wife, how she | 
our watch-dogs. They make our camps safe | weeps at thought of it, for when it looks at us 
from any one coming to steal.’’ with its soft, bright eyes it seems as if we 

‘*In the old days that was true,’’ replied the | could see our child again.’’ 
agent. ‘‘It is true no longer. No one wants His voice choked, and for a few moments he 
|to steal from you now. As for their being | could not speak. At last he said, ‘‘So when 












not the smallest 
puppy, was to escape, it seemed, and 
the protests of the head man of the 


“‘Your dogs are a nuisance to 
you and everybody else,’’ the agent 
**They eat, and there is al- 


One family—that of old Tiona—possessed a scavengers—you should keep your camps clean | they came to kill it we hid it; but yesterday they | 


little spotted dog, a fat, decrepit, useless little | without the help of dogs.’’ 


thing, that slept on the sunny side of the teepee | 
by day and inside by the fire by night. 
poor thing Ilween, 


hard to hide from the keen eyes of the police-| the Little Father. 
This she was able to do, for the dog was | and the wife’s face was stained with tears. 


man. 
old and gentle, and would stay under the couch 
or in the parfleche, where they hid him at the 
first sign of danger. 

But each day the search grew more terrifying. 


This | 
the wife of Tiona, tried | came softly into the outer office, and asked for | missed. 





came again, and Topi,—you know what a good 
shot he is?—he missed it. Then the black- 
smith shot, but also missed. Then another—all 
It was very mysterious, they all said. 
**Then I said to them: 
‘* Tt is commanded that you are not to kill | 
When the agent admitted them to the inner | our little girl’s darling. She has gone to heaven, | 
office, Ilween took a seat upon the floor, and | and has asked Jesus to intercede and save her 
with downcast head and trembling hands | pet. That is why you cannot kill it. Go your | 
waited and listened. Tiona remained standing, | ways, and I will go to the Little Father and 


The destruction went on. 
One day old Tiona and Ilween, his wife, 


Their faces were very sad, 


OMA'S LITTLE DOG YyR 


|on its neck. 


large, which prospers with its 
members, cannot afford this. 
New Hampshire has seen 


| flourishing towns rise and decay with the depar- 


ture of the various wood-working industries that 
gather round a good lumber supply, and others 
now flourishing will go the same way. The 
White Mountains offer a difficult problem, since 
looking for 
| dividends, do not care to take hold of it. 


A Specific Example. 


IP ERHAPS we cannot blame them. Per- 
haps we should do as they do if we were 
SEN intheir places. That is neither here nor 
iene, The fact that is of moment to the people 
is that up among those glorious hills forests are 
being cut to-day that in all probability can never 
be restored, because of the destruction of the thin 
glacial soil that will follow their removal. 

It vitally concerns the people of every New 


So a a i 


tell him that the Great Father 
above has said it—our dog shall 
not be slain.’ 
‘*They would not listen. They 
fired seven times at it, and at 
last it ran away with a wound 
We thought it was surely killed, 
but in the middle of the night we heard it 
crying outside the teepee, and I rose and 
brought it in and nursed it by the fire. It looked 
up into my face sweetly and touched me with 
its tongue, and my heart melted within me. I 
wept like a woman —’’ 

He paused to recover his manly sternness of 
tone—and it took a long time, for the low wailing 





| of the wife was piercing to his soul. 


**Now, father, we have come to you. Inter- 
cede for us as Jesus would have you do. Save 
our pet, that we may look into its eyes and 
recall our little one, who loved it so deeply.’’ 

The agent’s eyes were wet, as he said: 

*‘Go in peace. Your dog shall be spared for 
your daughter’s sake.’’ 

Then Ilween rose from her seat swiftly, and 
seized his hand, and laid her cheek upon it, 
then rushed from the door, eager to find and 
shield the little dog. 

‘‘Wait a moment, Tiona,’’ said the agent. 
**You are a powerful pleader. You have won 
your case, and I’ll make you the bearer of good 
tidings. Go tell the captain of police to spare 
the chosen one—the pet dog of each family.’’ 

Tiona’s face glowed with joy. ‘‘You havea 
good heart, Little Father. All the people will 
praise you for this. You have made us glad.’’ 

And the agent’s cheek glowed with sudden 
heat—for he had done a good deed. 
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England state, except Rhode’ Island, that the 
sourees of water for four of their great industrial 
rivers are being gradually destroyed. 

A few years ago I spent a summer in camp 
on a hillside in New Hampshire, looking into 
the valleys through which flow three streams 
that unite to form an upper branch of one of 
New England’s great rivers, a river that runs 
the wheels of industry in six cities and numerous 
towns of two states. 

Along each valley line the hills rolled away 
into the blue distance, bearing upon their slopes 
the forests that gave them beauty, that held and 
protected the soil cover on their granite cores, 
and upon which the streams depended for the 
supply and regulation of their flow. 

But in one of these valleys, like a grim death’s 
head at a feast, the sides of one small mountain 
showed bleak and brown and bare, stripped of 
every vestige of forest cover by a lumber company 
that cuts only with a view to present returns, 
and leaves nothing but devastation in its path. 

Nor is this only a loca] danger, for this com- 
pany, when it has exhausted its thousands of 
New Hampshire acres, proposes to enter upon 
large holdings of redwood that it has been accu- 
mulating on the Pacific coast, where presumably 
the same methods will be pursued. 

Four years later, from the summit of a moun- 
tain a few miles southward, I looked north into 
this same area, and saw other dreary, denuded 
slopes, and several great slides where the soil, 
left unbound and unprotected, had been swept | 
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much of these noble mountainsides will have | 
lost their forest cover forever, for the thin soil | 
deposited on these upheaved masses of granite | 
by glacial action will be carried off by weather- 
ing and erosion, and can never be replaced. 

The company lumbering here is more sane 
and public-spirited in its attitude than that 
previously mentioned, but it is subject to the | 
necessities of private ownership. It must cut | 
and cut radically to get its money back. No} 
power can save and hold and care for these | 
forests on the steep upper slopes, preserving | 
the present stands and cutting only for moderate 
returns, except the national government. 

There is one remedy and only one for these 
evils that are endangering national interest North 
and South; and no misguided economy or hesi- 
tation as to the function of the national govern- 
ment should interfere with its application. 

When the two areas I have described are made 
national forest reserves, under the jurisdiction 
of our beneficent forest laws and the care of the 
Forest Service, their value will be enhanced from 
generation to generation by the reéstablishment 
of forest growth wherever possible, and by the 
preservation and improvement of present stands 
through conservative lumbering. 

Busy, prosperous communities based on the 
wholesome wood-working industries that estab- 
lish themselves in lumber countries will maintain 





|a permanent population in thrift and comfort, | 


the national government will receive a substantial 
return for its investment, and many industries 


| 


down, leaving bare slides of pock where no green | will be steadied and their permanence assured. 


thing could ever grow in the future. 


More than all this, these regions will continue 


On the northern slopes of the Presidential | to be nature’s sanitariums for the dwellers in 
Range is to be found one of the few tracts of | cities, on the lowlands and along the coast, 
virgin forest remaining in the White Hills, but | because they will not be harren rocks, but 
it will soon be gone, and with its destruction | clothed always with the life that gives life. 
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Tr HE chief reli- 
ance of St. 

ENA John’s was on 

their full-back, Hall Dur- 
ham, who could outpunt by 
fifteen yards any one on the St. Timothy’s team. 
The St. Timothy’s ends and backs had been, 
therefore, specially prepared to meet a kicking 
game; theirs was the chief responsibility for 
making it ineffective. 

As soon as they got the ball, St. John’s 
started in to test the efficiency of their kicking 
game. Durham sent a splendid punt, high and 
far; but Holder and Herrick managed to delay 
the opposing ends just enough to give little 
Eastman a good start, and to enable him to 
dodge the first flying tackle. He ran the ball 
back twenty’yards, afid there was great cheering 
from the St. Timothy’s side, where the result 
of this first kick had been awaited with appre- 
hension. 

The two boys in the carriage behind the 
northern goal-posts watched the play with keen 
eyes, and made comments from time to time. 

‘*That fellow who’s in your place handles 
his man pretty cleverly,’’ said the older boy. 

“Oh, Joe Herrick! Yes, he’s all right. It’s 


the other end that I think may weaken. | grew anxious. 
How do you think they compare with your old | half ended, neither side 


eleven, Phil?’’ 
Ward smiled. 
hard to say. 


**After five years it’s pretty 
If you were in the game, Rupe, 


I might see somebody who was the equal of | entered the athletic house, 


Clark Harding, but I don’t just now.’’ 

Rupert laughed. ‘‘See anybody as good as 
Philip Ward ?’’ he asked, teasingly. 

“Oh, eleven. Fourth down! Neither side 
seems to gain much by rushing with the ball.’’ 

“Durham’s going to kick again,’? Rupert 
predicted, and they both looked up the field in 
silent anxiety. The next moment there was a 
shout from St. John’s, and Rupert uttered an 
exclamation of chagrin. 

‘*Threw Windsor back a yard. Holder let his 
man through likea shot!’’? he muttered. ‘‘Now 
if we aren’t able to gain, and have to kick —’’ 


He said it all so moodily, resting his chin on | dressed the crowd. 


his hand, that the older boy, glancing at him, 
smiled. A moment later, with St. Timothy’s 
shouting, Rupert’s face cleared. Windsor had 
made a twenty-yard rush through the center. 

‘*That puts us out of danger—temporarily,’’ 
Rupert said. ‘*But I’m afraid that Holder will 
make more such mistakes. ’’ 

‘*Is he the best? Who’s his substitute ?’’ 

**Harry Harding. ’’ 

“Oh! Clark’s brother?’’ 

“rok” 

“‘T remember seeing him once; but he used 
to be a light little thin kid.’’ 

‘*He’s not very big now,’’ Rupert answered. 

‘*Ts he as good a fellow as Clark ?’’ 

“‘T don’t know. I never knew Clark. But 
Harry’s a mighty good fellow. If it’s safe, 
I’d like to put him in the last few minutes of 
the game. It would please him so much.’’ 

‘*He ought to be a good fellow,’’ Ward said, 
musingly. ‘‘Clark thinks everything of him, 
and from what I hear, has done everything for 
him. I guess, Rupe, that if you were to put 
him in for a few minutes, being a Harding, 
he’d make good.’’ 





| at their disposal. 
|of following them, 





| great mass of their sup- 


| captain sat. 









seemed to be making, 
little by little, progress 
up the field, the talk be- 
tween the two boys ceased, 


had been watching the player was not merely 
that of a captain, but also that of a friend. 

When he had finished his comments, he laid 
his hand on his companion’s arm. 

‘*Phil Ward here ought to be able to give 
you some points,’’ he said to the team. ‘‘He 
played on St. 'Timothy’s five years ago,—with 
Clark Harding and Skilton and those fellows, 
—and you all know he’s had two years on a 

varsity team since. Phil, won’t you talk to 
them ?’’ 

Ward laughed, and putting his hand on 
Rupert’s shoulder, stood up. He was a tall, 
handsome, dark-faced fellow, with black eye- 
brows that met above his nose. His expression 
seemed determined, and might sometimes be 
severe, but now there was a pleasant twinkle 
in his eyes. 

“‘T haven’t much to say,’’ he ‘answered, 
‘after hearing your captain talk. He seems 
to have covered the ground. I thought you 
fellows played mighty well that half. I don’t 
know just how you could have played better. 
But—it wasn’t good enough. This second half 
you’ve got to do better. Every one among you 
must be a little better than himself. Then 
that way, all together, you can make up for 
not having your captain in the game.’’ 

He patted Rupert’s shoulder and smiled, and 
the eleven and the substitutes clapped in a way 
that showed they had taken his speech to heart. 
When he had sat down, Harry Harding, trailing 
his red blanket, came round behind the carriage 
and up to the side on which Ward was. 

‘“‘How do you do, Mr. Ward?’’ he said, 
shyly. ‘‘I guess you don’t remember me. I’m 
Harry Harding.’’ 

‘‘Of course I remember you!’’ cried Ward, 
reaching out his hand. ‘‘You’ve grown a good 
deal, but I’?d know you anywhere for Clark’s 
brother. What do you hear from him?’’ 

‘*The last letter I had was written from 
Cairo a month ago,’’ said Harry. ‘‘He and 
Archer Sands were going up the Nile.’’ 

‘‘I’ve heard from him since then, I think. 
I’ll see you later and give you his letter. I 
guess they’re wanting you now.’’ 





The St. John’s team was coming out of the 





and they followed the game 
with a more intense inter- 
est. Up to the St. John’s 
thirty-yard line—so far and 
no farther did St. Timo- 
thy’s work their toilsome 
way. Then they lost the 
ball, and again Durham 
kicked. 

The object of St. John’s 
strategy became more 
apparent to Rupert and 
Ward. Resting during the 
first half on a defensive 
game, they hoped to tire 
out their opponents. Then 
in the second half they 
would open up their hither- 
to unrevealed attack. And 
as the game went on, al- 
though the St. Timothy’s 
goal was never seriously 
threatened, Rupert’s face 
When the 


had scored. 

The St. John’s eleven 
trotted off the field and 
which had been placed 
Instead 
the 
St. Timothy’s players 
wrapped themselves in the 
blankets that the substi- 
tutes flung about them, and 
then, accompanied by the 


porters, 
carriage in 


went up to the 
which their 
Then Frank 
Windsor turned and ad- 


“*Move back, all you fel- 
lows!’’ he said. ‘‘No- 
body but the eleven and 
the substitutes wanted here. 
get back.’’ 

He waved his arms, and three or four other | 


THERE 


Everybody else 


| players stepped out and began waving their 


arms, until the crowd had retreated, abashed. 
Then the team gathered close about the carriage. 
‘*You’re doing well, fellows,’’ Rupert said 
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DRAWN BY ERNEST FOSBERY. 


WAS A PLEASANT TWINKLE IN HIS EYES. 


athletic house. 
the field. 

The second half revealed on both sides a less 
conservative style of play, and was, by contrast 
with what had gone before, sensational. At 
the very beginning little Eastman caught the | 
ball on the kick-off, and ran it sixty yards | 


It was time to be returning to 
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middle of the field the two elevens struggled. 
The time slipped by. Rupert Ormsby kept 
glancing nervously at his watch. 

**Well,’’? he said, in a voice that was un- 
decided between relief and disappointment, 
“‘they’re holding ’em, anyway. And there 
can’t be more than five minutes left.’’ 

St. John’s tried a mass play against the St. 
Timothy’s center, and suddenly, while the two 
elevens were jammed together, the ball rolled 
jauntily, unconcernedly out from the scrim- 
mage. 

Joe Herrick, pushing on the outside, saw it 
first, made a leap, and caught it up from the 
ground. The next moment, with it tucked 
under his left arm, he was racing up the field, 
up toward the carriage in which Ward and 
Rupert Ormsby sat. The St. Timothy’s spec- 
tators rushed, yelling, along the side line. Ward 
stood up in the carriage, crying, ‘‘Come on! 
Come on!’’ Rupert hoisted a crutch, and 
shouted while he waved it. 

But swift runner though Herrick was, the 
St. John’s quarter-back was swifter, and head- 
ing diagonally up the field toward him, he 
gradually overhauled him, and at last, fifteen 
yards from the goal-line, hurled himself head- 
long through the air and dragged Herrick 
down. 

It was the most daring and the prettiest tackle 
of the day; and at that the St. John’s specta- 
tors swept up along the side line, swinging their 
caps and flags and cheering as defiantly as St. 
Timothy’s supporters were shouting joyously. 

The St. John’s captain rushed about among 
his men, slapping their backs, imploring them 
to stand firm. Frank Windsor was likewise 
going from one to another of his team, whisper- 
ing what might be the magic word. 

Then the teams lined up. Eastman, the 
quarter-back, had an inspiration. 

‘*Fellows,’’ he said, in a sharp voice, ‘‘ Rupe’s 
waiting for you just beyond the line.’’ 

Then he stooped and gave the signal. St. 
Timothy’s charged forward and made a gain of 
three yards, and there was more wild shouting, 
and again Rupert was waving his crutch. 

‘*You got near him that time!’’ cried East- 
man, as the elevens lined up. 
**Mind, he’s waiting for you!’’ 

This time the attack was so 
desperate and concerted that it 
made ten yards, and the St. 
Timothy’s cheer did not cease 
even when the players got to 
their feet, but continued and con- 
tinued, the leaders of it having 
worked themselves into a frenzy. 

And now, with only two yards 
separating them from the goal- 
line, with Ward standing up in 
the carriage and shouting, and 
Rupert gesticulating wildly with 
arm and crutch, Eastman made 
himself heard : . 

‘*You’re going to shake hands 
with Rupe after this play!’’ 

He shouted the signal which 
meant that Perry at right tackle 
was to open up a hole. 

And Perry responded to the 
eall. He charged against his op- 
ponent furiously, and in the same 
instant Dennison, the fifth-form 
half-back, carrying the ball under 
his arm, came plunging through, 
and fell across the goal-line. 

While the St. Timothy’s spec- 
tators cheered and pranced and 
waved their flags, the players 
slowly got to their feet. The 
referee came up and looked at 
Dennison, who still lay, embra- 
cing the ball, a few inches across 
the line. The referee nodded, 
and then Dennison and the St. 
John’s player, who had been hug- 
ging him desperately, rose. 

The St. John’s team walked 
disconsolately to the goal and 
ranged themselves under it, pant- 
ing, with downcast heads. The 
St. Timothy’s players were leap- 
ing and slapping one another and 
tumbling about on the field. 

Rupert Ormsby lay back in the 
carriage with a serene smile of contentment. 
Then he thought of something, and sat up. 

**Phil,’’? he said to his companion, ‘‘don’t 
you want to go down there and tell Harry 
Harding for me that he’s to go on in Holder’s 
place?’’ 

Ward alighted from the carriage and ran to 


to them, his eyes shining with enthusiasm. | down the field, dodging and squirming out of | where Harry was standing with a group of the 


“*You’re holding ’em mighty well—and you 
haven’t shown up any of your trick plays yet. 
Tilden, your man was getting the jump on you | 
there the last few minutes. You want to bea | 


little quicker; but it was good, the way you| ment, fumbled the ball, and a St. John’s | quivering with excitement and delight. 


broke through on that last kick. Holder, try 


the arms of the St. John’s tacklers; and St. 
Timothy’s went delirious with joy. | 

Then the next moment the hero of this bril‘ 
liant run, too excited perhaps by his achieve- | 


player fell on it. St. John’s lined up ina forma- | 


substitutes. He tapped him on the shoulder. 
*‘Ormsby says you’re to take Holder’s place 
now,’’ he said. 
‘‘Oh, he does!’? Harry cried, in a voice 
He 
tossed off his blanket, into the arms of two 


| to stiffen up your end a bit. Sometimes it was | tion that bewildered St. Timothy’s, quickly exe- | fellows who were already congratulating him. 


| pretty ragged; but you’re coming up to the | cuted a trick play, and sent their left half-back ‘Right now ?’’ 
| seratch all right.’’ 


So he went down the list of players, criticizing 
them when it was necessary, and then salving 
the criticism with some appreciative word, ap- 


| plauding enthusiastically without criticism when 


**He’ll probably have a chance.’’ 
Then, because St. Timothy’s had the ball and | in his eyes, that the interest with which he 


he could, and making each one in turn feel, 
through some quality in his voice and the look 


and left tackle skirting along one side of the field | 
for a forty-yard run. 

They lined up quickly and tried the trick | 
again; but Herrick’s mind had solved it, and | 
he burst into the core of the formation and 
threw the runner back for a loss. 

Then St. John’s kicked, and St. Timothy’s 
returned the kick; and back and forth in the 


“*Yes,’? Ward answered, withalaugh. ‘‘And 
go in and play like Clark.’’ 

Dennison was holding the ball and Perry 
was getting ready to kick the goal when Harry 
ran out on the field. He said a word to Frank 
Windsor and turned to Holder, who shook 
hands with him cheerfully, and then walked 
over to the line of applauding spectators. Their 
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applause rose in another moment to a great | You did all that Clark himself could have |a serene satisfaction that his title to the office | excavation and the two children on the bed-rock 


height when Perry kicked the goal. 


|done. I’ll have to write to him about you. 


to which he had a month before been elected 


‘*And only one minute more to play!’’ Ward | See you later ; see you at the banquet to-night.’’ | had been fairly earned. 


said to Rupert, as he climbed again into the 
carriage. ‘‘That’s what one of’ the linesmen 
told me. Oh, we’ve got ’em licked !’’ 

In the remaining minute St. John’s secured 
possession of the ball just once, and tried a 
run round Harry’s end. He hurled himself 
into the interference, and by a combination of 
luck and judgment, got his arms round the 
half-back who was carrying the ball, and 
dragged him down before he had gained a 
yard, 

Then, as the elevens were lining up again, 
the timekeeper blew his whistle. Harry had 
made the last tackle of the game. 

After a cheer for their defeated opponents, 
who returned it bravely, the St. Timothy’s 
eleven rushed up the field and gathered close 
beside Rupert’s carriage. Behind them, shout- 
ing and tossing their flags, assembled the proud, 
victorious non-combatants. Frank Windsor 
stood up on the step of the carriage. 

‘*Now then, fellows,’’ he said, swinging one 
arm enthusiastically—and at that he lost his 
balance and slipped from the step to the ground, 
and the crowd laughed. 

But the next moment he had climbed up 
again, as earnest as ever. ‘‘Now then, fellows, 
before you go in to dress, one cheer—three 
times three—for Captain Ormsby! One, two, 
three!’’ 

Every St. Timothy’s boy joined in that cheer. 
Rupert turned red and laughed, and then said 
something to Ward. And when the cheer was 
finished, Ward rose to his feet. 

‘*Fellows,’’ he said, ‘‘I say we cheer every 
man who played on the team to-day. First, 
left end —’’ He glanced down inquiringly at 
Rupert, who said, ‘‘ Herrick.’’ 

*«Three times three for Herrick!’’ cried Ward ; 
and so he went down the list of players, and 
the St. Timothy’s crowd stayed and helped him 
cheer them all, and last of all Harry Harding. 

Then the gathering broke up. The members 
of the eleven ran to the athletic house; the 
other boys formed in column, arm in arm, and 
marched away toward the school, whistling the 
school song. And the St. John’s boys who 
had come to see the game went straggling 
away. 

**Well,’’ said Phil Ward to Rupert, ‘‘you did 
it, and I congratulate you.’’ 

“Did nothing !’’ Rupert answered ; and Ward 
suddenly recognized that the boy, in spite of all 
his happiness over the triumph of his eleven, 
was having at this moment his own private 
sorrow. So while they drove slowly away 
Ward sat in silence, allowing his companion to 
master this sudden bitterness. Then, as the 
carriage was turning into the road through the 
woods, the older boy said: 

‘Would you mind waiting for me a few 
moments, Rupert? I’d like to go into the ath- 
letic house and say a word to Clark’s brother.’’ 

‘fAll right,’’? Rupert answered, in a voice 
that was quite cheerful. ‘‘Wish I could go 
with you. Stop here please, Patrick.’’ 

Ward opened the door of the athletic house, 
and stood a moment, confused by changes in 
the place since the days when he had used it, 
yet pleasantly conscious that the spirit of it was 
the same. 

The hot, damp reek of the great bathroom, 
from the open doors of which clouds of steam 
were issuing, the noisy, echoing voices of the 
boys, the heaps of dirty jerseys and moleskin 
trousers and heavy, cleated shoes lying about 
on the floor, the open lockers, in which clothing 


was crowded with varying regard for neatness, | 
and most of all the boys themselves, loudly | 


discussing, so earnest that they were forgetting 
to dress, forgetting, some of them, even to rub 
themselves dry with their towels—these were 
the facts that somehow touched Phil Ward’s 
heart and made him think of the time when he 
had been such a boy. 

He looked about for Harry Harding, but saw 
no face that he recognized. In one corner a 
boy, stripped to the waist, lay flat on the floor, 
while another bent over him, kneading his back 
and rubbing it with alcohol. Ward stepped up 
and inspected the two; neither of them was 
Harry. Over by the scales eight or ten naked 


| Then he went to rejoin Rupert, and he left | 


Harry feeling very proud and happy. 

Frank Windsor and Harry walked up together 
to their room. Frank was tired, and stretched 
himself out on the window-seat ; but Harry had 
| not played long enough for that, and soon felt | 
restless. He went out to look for friends and 
| talk with them about the great victory. 

Down-stairs in the common room a group 
was gathered, and Bruce Watson, spying 
Harry, darted out from it, seized him, and 
dragged him forward. One after another they 
shook hands with him. 

‘*That was a great tackle of yours, Harry.’’ 
‘*Too bad you weren’t in the game longer.’’ 
**T bet you’d have done better than Holder.’’ 
Such were the pleasant remarks that they 
showered upon him. And more than ever now 
he felt that he had won his spurs. He was an 
athlete really ; and for the first time he felt with 





Another honor was to be his that night. 
While the boys were talking, Mr. Eldredge, the 
master who had assisted in coaching the eleven 
and who always presided at the banquet which 
closed the football season, came up. 

‘*Harding,’’ he said, and he beckoned Harry 
to one side, ‘‘I want to give you warning. We 
expect to hear from you at the banquet to-night 
in answer to the toast, ‘The Substitutes.’ ’’ 

**‘Oh,’’ said Harry, pleased and excited, ‘‘I’1l 
see if I can think up something. But I haven’t 
much time, have I, sir?’’ 

*‘We sha’n’t expect a great oratorical effort 
from you,’’ Mr. Eldredge answered, with a 
smile, as he turned away. 

But Harry, with his imagination already 
stirred by this new opportunity, thought it 
quite possible that he might surprise Mr. 
Eldredge. 


TO BE CONTINUED. | 




















Tr HE story was 

told me by Ka- 
tie’s father, up 
in the Coast Range moun- 
tains of northern Califor- 
nia. The thing happened 
when the Niagara placer- 
mine was not nearly ‘so 
\large a wound in the 
earth’s surface as at present, although even at 
that time an area of two or three acres of the gold- 
| bearing gravel had been washed clean to the bed- 
rock. Katie Lamon, too, was but eleven or twelve 
| years of age at that time, whereas she is now 
la young*woman—a most agreeable vision as I 
| recall her. She modestly admitted that which 
her father had related of her, although she 
| intimated that he was prone, she thought, to 
‘*brag her up’’ overmuch. 

Jack Lamon’s mine, the Niagara, lay in Red 
| Basin, on the Trinity River, away over west of 
| Mount Shasta. ‘The Trinity and its tributaries 
| were almost the only streams of water in Cali- 
| fornia exempt from the state law prohibiting 

gravel-mining, since there was little agriculture 
| along those streams that might suffer from 
| deposits of débris. 








Lamon’s mine lay in a broad depres- 
| sion at the mouth of a little valley that 
opened westward on the 
river. Eastward rose the 
| foot-hills, pine-covered and 
| swinging upward in waves 

that seemed to break in 
| green froth against the cen- 
| tral heights of the Trinity 
| range. 

Up in the range lived a 
| famous grizzly bear, huge 
| of body, powerful of limb, 
| cunning of wit and savage 
|of mind. The finesse and 
bravery of man had never 
been able to effect the 
capture or extermination of this mighty brute. | 
He had received a bullet now and then, which he 
| apparently did not mind much; and numerous 
| traps and deadfalls had been cunningly arranged 
| for him, each of which he ignored. 

Jack Lamon himself had had an experience 
with the Monarch—as he was called—that left 
the miner satisfied that the conquest was not for 
him. One autumn he visited the main mountain 
of the range, grimly conceiving that he would 
not return to the valley without the Monarch’s 
pelt. But hedid. In order that he might hunt 
the grizzly through several days, and at the same 
time sleep safely at night, he built himself a tiny 
cabin, setting it solidly between two pine-trees. 

The very first night that he slept in it he 
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THE. MONARCH'’S FALL 
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CRUMPLING HIM BACK- 
WARD IN A ROARING 
HEAP. 


at the foot of a hill a little toward the south. 
The family consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Lamon, | 
Katie, and a boy brother, four years of age. | 
The two children came very frequently down 
into the mine, where they played ‘‘building 
house’’ with the small, clean boulders, or gath- 
ering gold-dust in fancied ‘‘clean-ups.’’ 

It was a very interesting place, for there they | 








constituted a thing that interested him. Obvi- 
ously he was beginning to debate the best means 
of getting down into the mine to investigate. 
There were very few things in the world of 
which the Monarch was afraid. 

Katie’s brown eyes grew wide with terror. 
For a moment she seemed to shrivel up, unable 
to utter a sound; then she screamed. Almost at 
the same instant the twelve-foot bank, hollowed 
out underneath by the stream from the giant, 
gave way beneath the heavy brute; and in a 
cloud of gravel and dirt he rolled down inte the 
mine! 

The Monarch got up from the smother of stuff 
with a snarling growl, and shook his enormous 
frame in angry disgust. Katie leaped to her 


| feet, and shrieking wildly, ran toward a flight 


of wooden steps that climbed from the mine at 
the south. She was almost upon the steps, flying 
in a kind of insanity of terror, when a scream 
from little Jack reached her ears. 

She turned like a flash. The boy had started 
to follow her; but half-blind with panic, and 
looking back over his shoulder at the monster, 
he had collided with a rick of boulders and fallen 
headlong. He seemed stunned by the shock, 
or possibly he had fainted from sheer terror, 
for he lay quite still, a tiny, crumpled heap of 
blue gingham and tangled curls. Growling, 
the grizzly took three or four long strides, and 
was upon the child. 

Doubtless the fact that Jack was unconscious 
saved him from being killed instantly by a blow 
from the bear’s paw. Old Monarch himself 
seemed nonplussed for the moment by the lack 
of resistance in the warm little body before him. 
Twice he turned the child over with his paws, 
sniffing at him and grunting ; then he deliberately 
opened his great mouth and took little Jack up 
as a cat might lift a very small kitten. 

For a moment the big grizzly reared up 
on his haunches and ran his bright little 
eyes about the enclosing banks of the 
excavation. The mine opened clear upon 
the river, but that was in the opposite 
direction from the animal’s home; be- 
sides, he was not looking fora bath. He 
saw the flight of wooden steps, and drop- 
ping on all fours, turned toward them. 
But he never reached them. 

At the instant of Jack’s fall Katie 
rushed toward him, her face dead white, 
every nerve in her delicate body thrilling 
with anger and dismay. She had cared 
for Jack in large part since his birth, 
and now her blood boiled with some- 
thing of the terror and fury of the mother 
who sees her offspring’s life in peril. 
She flew straight at the grizzly, screaming 
fiercely ; but the old king, busily nosing 
the child’s body about, gave her scant 
attention. 

Hardly had the forest lord taken little Jack 
in his mouth before Katie was at the breech of 
the hydraulic giant. She threw the release lever 
over with her foot, and laying hold of the 
guide-handle, turned the brass muzzle of the long 
tube toward the bear. Balanced on its revolving 
socket, the water cannon could be aimed by a 
child; the difficult thing was to hold it steady 
while the stream rushed from it. 

Katie set her feet wide apart and held hard 
to the breech of the tube as the water shot 
hissing from its mouth. The grizzly had not 


|taken ten steps toward the stairs when the 


plunging stream struck him in the side. In all 
his fights with man and beast he had never 
received such a crushing blow. 

Little Jack was flung from his mouth some 
distance away, and the bear turned three times 
over and landed against the bank. The force 
that had struck him was sufficient for the up- 


could watch, when their father was ‘‘washing,’’ | rooting of trees and the tumbling of large boul- 
the long, slightly arched stream of water whis- | ders out of their beds. Great as was the bear’s 
tling and glittering from the vent of the giant, | weight and strength, he was swept before it like 
and boring into the bank perhaps a hundred | a bundle of old clothes. 

feet away. The impact of the hurtling rope of | He got up mad with terror, as for an instant 
water, tearing the soil into a writhing foam of | the stream went wide of him; the next moment 
upflung reddish suds, was very alluring to the | Katie got the aim again, and the ripping column 


eye; people were prone to watch it with some- 


of water plunged into the Monarch’s mouth and 


was rudely awakened by old Monarch tearing | thing of the fascination with which one watches 
it to pieces with his Herculean paws. Lamon | fire. ; 

escaped down the mountainside with his life as Late in the afternoon of the day of Katie’s 
| by a miracle. He did go back afterward and | adventure, Jack Lamon went up to the reservoir 





| 








fellows, who had finished rubbing themselves | fetch away his rifle, but he frankly confessed 
down, were waiting in line to see how much | that he wanted no more of this testy lord of the | 
weight they had lost in the game. Harry was | cloudlands. 
not among them; and indeed, as Ward looked | The animal came finally, in a sense, to be a | 
about on the boys, deprived of their distin- | kind of incarnate superstition. When he came 
guishing colors, he could not tell who belonged down to the valley, as he did frequently, and 
to St. John’s, who to St. Timothy’s. | helped himself to a colt or calf or hog, the owner 

He stepped to the door of the great steaming | of the victim usually felt constrained to let him 
bathroom, where members of both elevens were | go his way in peace. It was not definitely known 
still fraternizing under the showers, carrying | that the Monarch had ever taken a human life, 
on incoherent conversations in loud, echoing | but there had been broken bones and hairbreadth 
voices ; and as he stood here, Harry came out, | escapes sufficient to inspire the general mind 
dripping, wringing the water from his hair. | with both caution and fear. 

“‘Hello!’? said Ward, and Harry looked up| Katie Lamon’s adventure with the grizzly fell | 
at him from under his wet locks. ‘‘Congratu- | in the month of June. The Niagara mine drew | 
late you.’? He held out his hand. | its supply of water from a reservoir situated on 

“Thanks,”’ said Harry. ‘‘My hand’s all | a hillside a half-mile or more from the excava- 
wet —’’ tion. From this reservoir a ten-inch iron pipe 

“I don’t mind that. Now you’d better get | led down into the excavation, connecting there | 
to work and rub yourself down.’’ | with what is known in placer-mining parlance | 

And while Harry, in accordance with this | as a hydraulic giant. This contrivance was, in 
advice, seized a towel and began to polish him- | point of fact, simply a gigantic nozzle revolving 
self to a bright pink, Ward stood by and made | on a swivel, although it had much the appear- 
comments on the game. At last he said: | ance of a big brass cannon. 


“Well, you’re a credit to the family, Harry. | ‘The Lamon home stood in a young orchard 


| Jack were playing in the mine, and upon their 


| giant. 


to repair the flood-gate, expecting to return to 
the mine in an hour or so. Katie and little | 


father’s return would go home with him to 
supper. While repairing the gate, Lamon had 
to allow the water to stand in the main, which, 
as events proved, was fortunate. 

It was near sundown, and Katie was playing | 
with her dolls in a mimic house, the rooms of | 
which she had marked out by rows of white 
gravel in a dry spot not far from the hydraulic 
Little Jack was digging for gold in the 
seams of the bed-rock, over near the sluice, 
which stretched down through the excavation 
tothe river. Little Jack was quiet and absorbed, 
but Katie was singing softly as she rocked one 
of her ‘‘children’’ to sleep. 

Suddenly she heard a peculiar sound, a kind 
of guttural ‘‘snoof,’’ and looking up quickly, 
saw the king of the range standing at the edge 
of the eastern bank. 

The great bear had his moist nose thrust 
toward them, and was sniffing the air and 
swaying his huge head from side to side. 
Evidently the hydraulic giant and the wide 


breast, crumpling him backward in a roaring 
heap. 

Over and over he rolled in a boiling suds of 
gravel and red water; then again, Katie missed 
him, and the mighty brute scrambled up, and, 
strangling and sputtering, made wildly for the 
opening toward the river. Screaming in ecstasy, 
Katie followed the foe with the stream, rolling 
the bear over twice before he plunged into the 
river. When the mountain king had landed 
on the western shore, he turned once, shook 
his hairy form and wrinkled his nose with 
an expression of infinite disgust, then trotted 
soggily up a hill and disappeared in the 
woods, 

When Jack Lamon came down into the mine 
a few minutes later, he found Katie lying in a 
faint by the giant. Little Jack was standing 
by her, frightened and sobbing. Lamon, in great 
anxiety, took the children home, and when 
Katie had recovered consciousness she told him 
her story. In the Lamon home you may be 
sure there was immeasurable gratitude that 
night. 

Old Monarch never came down to the Red 
Basin after that; to be shot with water from 
a cannon was so new and terrifying an experi- 
ence that, evidently, the bear felt it wise there- 
after to avoid both children and placer-mines. 
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HYBRIDIZING WHEAT. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 

ba editor of a Leipzig paper has gone to jail 

for six months for criticizing some kings of 
Saxony who had been dead several hundred 
years. The paper will not suspend publica- 
tion, however, as the editor is merely a person 
employed to serve in prison the sentences which 
may be imposed for what the paper prints. 
Anapey distinction was recently made by the 

board of aldermen of a Massachusetts city. 
The fact was stated that one of the policemen, 
in the performance of his duty, had ruined the 
five-dollar ‘‘pants’’ of his uniform. , The board 
immediately appropriated seven dollars to buy 
him a pair of trousers. Thus is virtue ever 
rewarded. = 
O' course one should be polite and considerate 

even toward those who are in the grasp of 
the law, but Eastern courtesy seems to go to 
unusual lengths in Hawaii. A Hilo newspaper 
recently announced that some men who had been 
arrested failed to appear in court, and that the 
deputy sheriff explained that he had invited 
them to come, but they refused to go with him. 


— income and expenditure are now 
running closely together, a highly desirable 
condition. Although an individual likes an 
excess of income over expenditures, it is not a 
wholesome condition for the government, since 
it means taking more from the people in taxation 
than is necessary. Last year government ex- 
penditures ran considerably ahead of revenues, 
but the difference has been made up this year, 
in spite of slightly increased outlays, by notice- 
ably large customs receipts. 
Faw is the time of year—the mating season— 
when more eagles are killed than at any 
other period. So great has been the slaughter 
of these noble birds that the golden eagle is 
now almost extinct, and the bald eagle rare 
enough to be a novelty. The man or boy who 
is about to pull trigger on an eagle should stop 
long enough to consider that he is shooting at 
the bird which has been chosen as the national 
emblem of the United States. The distinction 
of occupying that place should invest the eagle 
with dignity, and secure him protection from 
decent Americans. 


atrons of the public library of the District 

of Columbia took out one hundred and 
twenty-seven books last year for every hundred 
the year before, but only seven-eighths as much 
fiction. This fact as it stands is not significant. 
One must know also what part of the fiction 
that decreased in popularity was poor fiction, 
and how many of the ‘‘serious’’ books were 
really serious. Fiction as such is neither more 
nor less valuable than other books. But if we 
assume an equal average value for all kinds 
of books, the tendency to read fewer ‘‘story- 
books’? and more books of other kinds is good. 


ecretary Taft advised the Yale students to 
associate with the great mass of American 
people if they wished to be useful in political 
life. ‘To be useful in any kind of life, to write 
books, to make laws, to preach, teach or manu- 
facture, one must know as much as possible about 
the people. Dr. Edward Everett Hale, a man 
who can do almost everything and knows almost 
everybody, advises us to talk every day with 
some one who knows more than we do. For 
most of us that is easier than to associate with 
many people... The spirit of the two pieces of 
advice is about the same. To be useful and 
make the most of yourself, understand the best 
that is in other people. 
en of the feeling against motor-cars in the 
country is due to a disregard, or an appar- 
ent disregard, of the rights of others. The feeling 
would melt rapidly if all automobilists under- 
stood human nature as well as one man in 
Missouri. On the back of his machine is a large 
sign, ‘‘Thank you!’? When a farmer has pulled 
out at one side of a narrow road to let the auto- 
mobile get by, and then, looking after it a little 
crossly, perhaps, sees that sign, he smiles and 
feels better. Other motorists in the same region 
have adopted the plan, and now, it is said, the 
farmers will even pull an automobile out of a 
hole without making sarcastic remarks about 
the superiority of horse-flesh to gasoline. 


;eavet for the flag has long been a favorite 
topic with The Companion. Respect for 
the national songs is equally important. 

















SA Se Wook THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





on frivolous occasions, when the ‘‘Star-Spangled | support. ’’ 


The failure among the rich is hap- 


Banner’’ or ‘‘America’’ is played, it is proper | pily described as having no invisible means of 


to stand. A witness says that at the close of a 
dance in a navy-yard, when ‘‘The Star-Spangled 
Banner’’ was played, the commandant saw 
two people who remained seated, and he asked, 
sharply, ‘‘Is there anything the matter?’’ In 
a theater, when the piece was played in the 
midst of other incidental music, the audience 
rose. No Southern audience or assembly ever 
remains passive when it hears ‘‘Dixie.’’ People 
in all states of the Union should be at least 
respectful enough to stand while a national 
song is played or sung. 
*€\ Aisrepresented Men’’ might be the title of 
a volume of sad biographies. Whenever 
a university professor says something which 
may be reasonable enough in the way he puts 
it and in its relation to his whole discourse, 
but which is capable of sensational distortion, 
it is next to impossible to put him right with 
the public. Dr. Ira Remsen, president of Johns 
Hopkins University, said at a meeting of gradu- 
ates that he did not dare tell what Doctor Osler 
really said that has given rise to the absurd 
‘*Osler theory’’ ; if he did he might become noto- 
rious and have to travel incognito, like Doctor 
Osler himself, who has several times taken refuge 
in an assumed name in order to journey in peace. 
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WHENCE COME THEY? 


Oh, come, historian of the sky! 
Name us the navies of the fly. 
Frederic Lawrence Knowles. 
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INTERNATIONAL GOOD MANNERS. 


resident Buchanan, when asked to protest 

against certain alleged acts of cruelty 

charged against the papal government in 
1858, announced through Lewis Cass, Secretary 
of State, that this government would not inter- 
vene in the affairs of another where the interven- 
tion involved an impeachment of the government 
addressed. 

The rule then formulated has, with few 
exceptions, since controlled the dealings of this 
government with other countries in such matters. 
Secretary Root has applied it to the situation 
in the Congo region. A Congressman having 
urged him to institute an inquiry into the situ- 
ation, with a view to correcting admitted 
abuses, he replied that the United States has 
no power under any treaty or -agreement to 
propose an inquiry, and no treaty right to 
participate in any international conference on 
the subject. 

There will be tens of thousands of persons in 
the country who will regret most deeply that 
this government is powerless to act in the matter. 
A great many of them, doubtless, will urge that 
humanity requires that a strong remonstrance 
be made, even if there is no right to intervene. 

In former times there would have been little 
hesitation on the part of Congress to pass reso- 
lutions, and not very much on the part of the 
State Department to express sympathy with 
oppressed peoples in any part of the world. 
Since the United States became a ‘‘ world 
power,’’ and to a certain extent entangled in 
world polities, greater circumspection has been 
required. American diplomatists cannot express 
their minds regarding the conduct of other 
governments quite so freely as they used to do. 

On the whole, the fact that we are obliged to 
conform to the rules of diplomatic and interna- 
tional etiquette is not to be deplored, although 
in this case a vast majorityeof Americans will 
regret that Secretary Root is officially tongue- 
tied. 
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FOR THE NEGLECTED RICH. 


hen there were only a few rich people 

society left them to shift for them- 

selves. As the number increased, we 
envied them, abused them, reminded them, not 
without some hypocrisy, that they might not 
be as happy as we poor folk. The world was 
willing to give them relief of their money, but 
never sought to ameliorate their unhappy con- 
dition. 

In New York City is a new settlement of 
expert workers in charity, situated near the 
mansions of the rich, and designed to uplift 
the down-trodden millionaire. The member of 
the board who writes of the work in the Outlook 
appreciates the humor of the idea, but he is in 
earnest. Just as charity has introduced rich 
people into the settlements among the East Side 
poor, now by compensation a charity is bringing 
the power of the East Side to inspire philosophy, 
enthusiasm for the arts, patriotism, civic pride 
and human sympathy among the heretofore 
abandoned rich. 

The settlement is teaching wealthy women 
the domestic joy with which many of the hud- 
dled poor are blessed because they nurse their 
own children and do not make them orphans 
in the care of hired nurses. It is teaching the 
one-half to respect and imitate the best that is 
in ‘‘how the other half lives.’’ 

Human character enervated by wealth is no 
more to be blamed than human character debased 
by poverty. Both need teaching... Each class 
has those who successfully overcome circum- 
stance and those who fail. The failure among 


Even | the poor is a tramp ‘‘with no visible means of 


| support, no resource within himself. To teach 
| helpless millionaires how to work and how to 
| play is to uplift potentially good citizens out of 
| the wallow of gold, just as other settlements 
| have raised good citizens out of the mire of 
penury. 
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COURAGE. 


Courage, the highest gift—that scorns to bend 
To mean devices for a sordid end. 
George Farquhar. 
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A BACHELOR FROM CHOICE? 

Western lawyer, twenty-five years old, has 
A written to a popular magazine on ‘‘Why 

I ama Bachelor.’’ The eligible women 
he has met do not please him, and he proceeds 
to analyze their failure. He has in his indict- 
ment against them no less than seven counts, 
which he puts in language more forcible than 
elegant: Their criminally idiotic and monstrous 
dress, their silly laughter, their insane sus- 
picions, their absurd fussing, their lower moral 
nature, their stupidity and their tearfulness. 

It is a gloomy picture this youth sees as he 
looks upon the women of his world. His charges 
are directed chiefly against young women, it 
should be said, as he frankly acknowledges that 
he has known many women of middle life 
whom he could have loved. Exactly at what 
point the girl ceases to be ‘‘absurd,’’ ‘‘idiotic,’’ 
‘‘silly,’? ‘‘stupid’’? and ‘“‘tearful,’’ and the 
woman becomes ‘‘lovable,’’ he does not tell us. 

The most important element in our young 
man’s experience as he sets it forth is that for 
seven long years he has found himself univer- 
sally admired by young women. He declares 
that he has not exerted himself to please them, 
but has rather made his dislike evident; never- 
theless, to use his own modest phrase, ‘‘No 
woman apparently can resist me.’’ 

It would be discourteous to inquire whether 
this fact, so troublesome to the youth and so 
amazing to his readers, is ground for agreeing 
with him in his judgment that the maidens are 
absurd, silly and idiotic. But is there not a 
chance that these girls are deceiving the fledgling 
lawyer? Maybe they are cleverer than he 
thinks. They may be producing their very 
faults for his misleading. Such tactics have 
been practised on very conceited boys. While 
the maidens are believed by the victim to be 
enamored of his charms, they may be laughing 
at his egotisms. 

A charming elderly bachelor said to his 
favorite niece, in the moment of expansion 
after dinner, ‘‘My dear child, I’ll tell you a 
secret. No man is a bachelor at fifty from 
choice!’’ Let the cynical young lawyer be- 
ware. His eyes may be opened by one of these 
very objectionable young women. And what 
if he should discover how desirable she was, 
only to find her unobtainable? 
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THE WORLD’S WHEAT SUPPLY. 


t seems a curious thought that the supremacy 
| of Western civilization—the ascendency of 

the wheat-eaters over the rice-eaters—may 
ultimately depend upon the discovery of some 
cheap process of producing nitrates; but so 
eminent an authority as Sir William Ramsay 
is sponsor for the statement. 

More than five years ago Sir William Crookes 
declared the population of the world to be in- 
creasing so rapidly that in a short time the 
supply of wheat would be insufficient. Since 
then progress has been made in several experi- 
ments directed toward increasing the world’s 
harvest of wheat. Nevertheless, many scientific 
men feel that a wheat famine within a few 
generations is among the possibilities. 

Efforts toward averting or postponing this 
condition are directed: First, toward increasing 
the acreage—a process which is self-limited; 
secondly, toward increasing the yield per acre 
by improving the seed and selecting that which 
is best suited to the locality where it is to be 
planted; thirdly, toward increasing the crop 
by feeding the plants more generously with 
nitrogen through alternation with nodule-pro- 
ducing leguminous plants—a process developed 
by the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture; and fourthly, by the manufacture of 
nitrates. 

For years the supply of nitrates has come 
from Chile, but that source is nearing exhaus- 
tion. The sewage of cities would supply enor- 
mous quantities if there could be found some 
method of saving and applying it which would 
not endanger public health. It is estimated 
that eighty million dollars’ worth of fertilizer 
goes annually to waste in this way in England 
alone. 

The artificial manufacture, or rather the 
fixation, of nitrogen looks to the air as the great 
source of supply. But the processes now in 
use are complicated and expensive. Many 
patents have been issued. One of the latest 
plants is that at Svaelgfoss, Norway, in which 
a waterfall of thirty thousand horse-power has 
been utilized to generate electricity, by which 
nitrogen is taken from the air and absorbed by 
lime. The resulting calcium nitrate is a power- 


ful fertilizer. 
In this problem the young chemists and the 

















young electricians of to-day have a work which 
will tax the ablest and ought to satisfy the most 
ambitious. 
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THE PIKE’S PEAK CENTENARY. 

uring the last week in September the 

people of Colorado and the surrounding 

country will celebrate the one hundredth 
anniversary of the discovery by Capt. Zebulon 
M. Pike, an intrepid young army officer, of 
the peak which now bears his name. He 
called it the ‘‘great blue mountain,’’ and the 
region was then known as ‘‘New Spain.’’ His 
own career was marked by events of romantic 
interest; his exploration of the Southwest ranks 
in importance with that of Lewis and Clark 
in the Northwest. 

Pike became a general in the War of 1812, 
and was killed by the blowing up of a magazine. 
Nothing in his letters is more old-fashioned 
than his description of the Rocky Mountains as 
a great barrier against further white settlement 
to the westward, providentially thrown across 
the continent. Americans of his time did not 
feel the need of more land so much as they did 
of protection from the Indians and Spaniards, 
and particularly against the establishment in 
that region of some hostile nation. 

The celebration will probably take place at 
Colorado Springs, the natural metropolis of the 
region. Representatives of various Indian tribes 
will be assembled, and many of the sports of the 
frontier days, of both reds and whites, will be 
repeated. The War Department plans to send an 
exhibit, and Vice-President Fairbanks promises 
to be there. The occasion will stimulate inter- 
est in early Colorado history. 

Most of our celebrations have commemorated 
first settlements, admission of states to the 
Union, and important events in political history, 
with an occasional recognition of the finding of 
a river or a trail. This observance will be 
peculiar in marking the discovery of a mountain 
of commanding elevation, and more famous still 
for the human achievements associated with its 
name. 

* &® © 


fter the withdrawal of General Chaffee from 
active service last month there were four 
lieutenant-generals on the retired list: Generals 
Schofield, Miles, Young and Chaffee. The recent 
death of General Schofield has removed the only 
West Point graduate from among them. He 
entered the Military Academy in 1849, and had 
worn the uniform of his country continuously for 
nearly fifty-seven years. There are three major- 
generals on the retired list whose service began 
earlier than that of any one of the lieutenant- 
generals. General Sickles, whose actual service 
was as an officer of volunteers, was retired in 1869, 
thirty-seven years ago. General Ruger entered 
West Point as a cadet in 1850, and was retired as 
a major-general in 1897, but his service was not 
continuous, for he resigned from the army in 1855, 
and reéntered it in 1861, at the beginning of the 
Civil War. General Howard also entered West 
Point in 1850, and served continuously until he 
reached the age limit and was retired, in 1894. He 
is not technically, but practically he is the senior 
officer and dean of the army. It is interesting to 
note that the three senior major-generals on the 
retired list received commissions as generals of 
volunteers on the same day, November 29, 1862. 


t may not be generally understood why in the 

United States Senate there are sometimes on 
a single day notable speeches upon widely dif- 
ferent subjects. The session is divided into two 
parts. ‘Morning business” comes before two 
o’clock, and “unfinished business” is taken up 
after that hour. Any Senator who desires to 
make a formal speech asks for an opportunity to 
do so in the morning hour of a particular day. 
He takes the floor as soon after twelve o’clock as 
the introduction of bills and resolutions has been 
completed. If he has not finished his speech by 
two o’clock, it is customary for the Senator who 
has charge of the bill that has the right of way to 
move that it be temporarily laid aside in order 
that the speaker may conclude his remarks. Dis- 
cussion of the altogether different theme, known 
as the “unfinished business,” is then in order. 


pew Takahi, in a lecture before the medical 
students of the University of Pennsylvania, 
made the statement that an effort was to be 
made to increase the stature of the Japanese 
people by scientific feeding. The attempt, in fact, 
has already begun, and an interesting part of the 
baron’s lecture had to do with the results of the 
experiment which has been made upon men in 
the Japanese navy during the last three years. 
The men thus nourished, it was stated, were at the 
end of the time “much nearer the standard of the 
American navy and army.” Still more interesting 
was the statement that the Japanese, who have 
been a diminutive people for ages, have also been 
insufficiently nourished for centuries. 


t takes two hundred thousand cows to supply 
New York City with milk and cream, and other 
cities in about the same proportion to population. 
If it were necessary to deliver this quantity in 
wagons, bread and milk would be a greater luxury 
than terrapin in all large cities. But the milk- 
train and the refrigerating process bring city and 


country into surprisingly close relations. Every 
New England state pours milk into Boston. Each 


day trains start from points in Maine, New 
Hampshire and Vermont, more than one hundred 
miles away. Philadelphia’s milk-routes radiate 
for distances nearly as great in all directions, 
like the spokes of a wheel—obviously not a water- 
wheel. And Chicago draws on the great dairy 
states of the middle West. New York, with its 


| enormous population, receives milk from close 


to the shores of Lake Ontario and the river 
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St. Lawrence; certain of these routes are nearly 
four hundred miles long. Parts of New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania also contribute. Maps of the 
watershed of great areas appear in the geogra- 
phies. The “milkshed,” or the directions in which 
streams of milk flow to the consuming centers, is 
hardly less definitely established. Milk-trains 
run on passenger schedules, often in connection 
with passenger-cars. Their receipts are carried, 
on most railroad accounts, as passenger earnings. 
Strong locomotives are required to move milk- 
trains, for they must be on time. A milk-train 
stalled in a snow-drift means suffering for city | 
children. The world wants milk with great regu- 
larity; it is hard to explain to babies its absence, 
or to make them take substitutes good-naturedly. 
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TELEPHONE FREEDOM. 


hen “Uncle Doctor,” as Dorothy calls him, 

was admitted to the house that morning, 
she happened to be at the telephone, and this is 
what he heard while waiting in the hall below: 

“Frank Barstow? ([Giggle.] Can’t be Walter 
Gray, is it? Oh, how can I guess? Well, I think 
you’d better tell me! Then I think you’re horrid, 
whoever you are! [Giggle.]” 

There was more—but all of the same nature— 
before Dorothy came down to find that her uncle 
was waiting to give her a spin in his automobile. 
As soon as he had her snugly tucked in beside 
him, he asked: 

“Who was it at the telephone, Dotsy?” 

“[ don’t know. After all that nonsense, he just 
rang off.” 

“Not very respectful, was he? I think it would 
have been neat for you, as soon as you found what 
he was doing, to say quietly, ‘Iam sure you must 
be a stranger, because none of my friends would 
be rude enough to annoy me in this way. Please 
state your message, if you have one. Otherwise I 
shall ring off.’ ” 

“But probably ’twas some boy I know. What 
would he think ?” 

“He’d think you were one girl who recognized 
that others might be waiting to use that wire for 
important business, and I believe he’d respect | 
you for it.” 

Dorothy smiled indulgently. ‘You have such | 
funny, old-fashioned ideas about telephoning, 
Unele Doctor!” 

“Dorothy,” began the doctor, abruptly, after a 
minute’s pause, “last week a nice, well-brought- 
up girl, the daughter of a patient of mine, came to 
my office for some fatherly advice, in regard to 
something that she said she didn’t dare to tell her 
mother. The story she told me was that one day, 
about two months ago, some man had called her up 
by telephone to tell her how he had been secretly 
watching and admiring her as she went to and 
from high school, and how he had at last yielded 
to the temptation to speak to her. 

“Now, she’s a girl who wouldn’t have listened 
to such talk for a minute if he had actually stood 
before her in the flesh,—a stranger,—but the long- 
range familiarity seemed different. Her curiosity 
was excited, her mother was out of town, he was 
clever at flattering, and, altogether, she dallied 
with him. 

“A day or two later he telephoned again, and 
so she had gone on, playing with fire, and feeling 
more guilty every day. She had refused to meet 
him seeretly, and yet she was enough impressed 
by the reality of his devotion to let him coax 
her into going, by appointment, more than once, 
to public telephone stations, so that he might 
talk to her by wire there. She told me that didn’t 
seem so bad as consenting to an actual meeting, 
and he ‘begged so, she couldn’t refuse!’ But 
about that time her conscience troubled her too 
much, and she came to me.” 

“What did you do?” 

“I found out who the fellow was,” answered the 
doctor, grimly. “Most of his telephoning had 
been done from a fraternity house, in the presence 
of two or three friends, and they all considered it 
a splendid joke to see how far the girl wouid go. 
You can imagine how she felt when I told her; 
but, Dorothy, she is one girl who intends to adopt 
my ‘old-fashioned ideas’ about telephoning after 
this.” 


* ¢ 


WHEN THE SAP RISES. 


he Chinese as a people live close to nature, and 
have observed through long centuries many 
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produce a fruitful season, that all the people of 
the great empire may enjoy peace and plenty. 

“Thus are these first fruits of the awakening | 
of spring partaken of with a simple ceremony of 
praise and thanksgiving. Thus are these homely 
plants consecrated with wishes for the good of the 
country and the happiness of its rulers.” 


| 
| 
| 
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PURITAN BOYS. 


t appears in various quarters that the Puritan 

fathers had troubles of their own. In the book | 
entitled, “Heredity and Early Environment of | 
John Williams,” the author says that in Roxbury, | 
Massachusetts, in its early settlement, as every- 
where, boys were prone to mischief, and special 
rules were made for their benefit. 


In 1658, when the meeting-house was repaired, 
the new galleries were set aside as seats for the 
boys of the congregation. Here this element 
could be herded under the eye and rod of the 
tithing-man and within eyeshot of the preacher. 
With all this, however, trouble was brewing. 

fore long several people complained that they 
could not “sit in the meeting-house to their edifica- 
tion by reason of the disturbance the boys made in 
the galleries.”” This complaint reached the town 
meeting; and the selectmen were directed to con- 
sult with the elders about removing the boys, and 
cooping them up in some place to be built ex- 
pressly for this purpose, or doing “anything to 
remedy this evil.” 

Exactly what steps were taken to remove the 
boys and the evil so gravely confronting the town 
is not known, but when John Williams was eight 
years old a new meeting-house was built. In this 
structure provision was made for the boys on | 
some part of the main floor. Some years later a 
vote was passed for “‘pueing the meeting-house,” | 
and the people were given “liberty to build pues 
round the meeting-house except where the boys | 
do sit.” | 

By this action it appears that the boy question 
had been satisfactorily solved by corralling that 
element in some nook or angle which was now 
entrenched against the invasion of pews. 


| 
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WANTED A RAISE. 


Aone the charities of the late Marshall Field 
was a pension list of persons to whom a stated 
sum was sent regularly each month. With these 
he was generous, but he disliked being imposed 
upon. One man, who had in some way impressed | 
Mr. Field with his deserts, had a check each thirty | 
days for twenty-five dollars. 


He had gone far from Mr. Field’s memory, but 
remained on the list. His pension made him quite 
“an eligible party”’ in the circle in which he lived, 
and at last he yielded to the blandishments of his | 
landlady, an elderly, prosperous widow, and mar- 
ried her. 

“Now, Henry,” she said to him next day, “we'll | 
just be having your pay raised. You can’t kee 
two as easily as you can one. Mr. Field is a rich 
man, and he will understand that. You go down 
and tell him you need fifty dollars a month now.” 

Away went Henry, and after much argument 
and persuasion obtained access to the inner office 
of the great merchant, where he stated his case. 
Mr. Field became interested at once. 

“A widow, eh?” he inquired, smiling. “Did 
she ask you—or you her?” 

“Well, sir,” stammered Henry, “I guess she did 
lead up to it.” 

“How old is she?” 

“About forty, sir.”’ 

“Did she support herself?” 

, sir. She has a big boarding-house. I 
boarded with her. I do yet, in fact.’’ 

“Ah, yes,” said Mr. Field. “So you want a 
raise, do you? Let me see—how much was your 
nsion? Twenty-five dollars? Well, you won’t 
ave to pay any board now, so suppose we make | 
it twelve andahalf? That will keep you in spend- | 
ing-money.” 


| 
| 
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NOT ELIGIBLE. 


merica has the credit of being the land of | 
boundless opportunity, but one of the early 
Chicago lawyers discovered, even in this country 
of glorious freedom, a barrier to his career. The | 
story is vouched for in an old pamphlet on the 
Illinois bar. 


Edward D. Baker was a young man of some | 
arts and of intense ambition. Walking one day 
n the woods, a brother lawyer discovered Baker 

sitting on a fallen tree, weeping bitterly. On 
being pressed to tell the cause of his grief, he 
replied: 

‘I have been reading the Constitution of the 
United States, and find a provision in it that none 
but native-born citizens can_become President. 
Iam of English birth, and so I am not eligible!” 

Notwithstanding this disability, Baker had a 
brilliant military and political career, and served 
his adopted country well. He was a member of the 
Illinois Legislature, and was elected to Congress 
from that state both before and after the Mexican 
War, in which he served. Later he removed to 








graceful and significant customs in connection | 
with seed-time, harvest, and the notable events of | 
the agricultural year. 

Every year the emperor with his own hands | 
grasps the plow-handle and drives the first furrow; | 
he also gathers the first sheaves, both acts being 
accompanied by solemn official and religious cere- 
monial. Every year the-empress plants a mulberry- 
tree, and some of the highest ladies of the court, 
appointed as guardians of the cocoons, make pil- 
grimages to the mulberry groves and offer prayers | 
for the health and growth of the silkworms and | 
the success of the silk yield. 

Miss Carl, the American artist, who was so long 
a resident of the imperial court at- Peking, was 
present at yet another ceremony in honor of the 
opening of the farmer’s year. 

“The awakening of spring,” she records, “the 
day when the sap is supposed to stir from its long 
sleep and to feel the first throes of renewed life, 








Oregon, and was sent to the United States Senate 
from that new state. 
He left the Senate to enter the army at the time 
of the Civil War. He fell at Ball’s Bluff, pierced 
by. nine bullets, because, as he said before he 

ed, “A United States Senator must not retreat.” 
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KITCHEN JIU-JITSU. 


tis said that Japanese wrestling is being taught 
in the London night-schools. Punch gives color 
to the rumor. 


There had been so much noise that the mistress 
of the house went below stairs to see what had 
bapponed. 

“May I ask,” she said from the kitchen door, 
“the meaning of this disgraceful behavior?” 

A new Buttons, a very small boy, spoke up: 

“The butler and me, mum, ’ad a little difference 
of opinion, mum. So I give ’im a little joo-jitso, 
mum.” 

The mistress of the house, in obedience to a 
gesture from Buttons, looked under the dresser 


is commemorated in a pretty, homely ceremony at | where the tall butler lay in a state of astonished 


the palace. 
lettuce, the first vegetables to feel the benefit of 
the rising sap, are presented on a silver salver to 
the dowager empress by a kneeling slave. She 


partakes of them, and then gives them to the young | 


empress and ladies to taste of. 

“When her majesty raises the first radish to her 
lips, the young empress, princesses and ladies 
assembled in her throne-room repeat the wish for 


imperial happiness, which is synonymous for | 


‘national prosperity.’ This wish is echoed by the 
high attendants in the antechamber, and re- 
echoed by the slaves kneeling in the courts with- 
out, and still echoed and reéchoed by every inmate 
of the palace, until the waves of sound reach to 
the outer walls. Then her majesty makes a wish 
that the sap may rise in such abundance as to 





The radish and young shoots of | collapse. | 
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SOUTHERN WIT. 


n the early days of the Civil War, says Mrs. D. 
|  G. Wright in “A Southern Girl in ’61,” many 
Northern Senators were especially violent in their 
denunciations of the seceding states, occasionally 
much to the amusement of their listeners. 


On one occasion a Western Senator ended a 
speech by declaring that were certain threatened 
events to occur, he would “leave this country and 
| join some other nation. Even the Comanches he 

would prefer to this government in such a case.” 

Senator Wigfall of Texas rose in answer, and 
stated in a tone of grave remonstrance that he 
| trusted the Senator would consider well before he 
| took such a step, ‘‘for the Comanches had already 
suffered too much from contact with the whites.” 





|} out of honey. 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches are invaluable for | 
relieving Hoarseness or Loss of Voice, Coughs and 
Sore Throat. Jn boxes only. Avoid Imitations. (Adv. 





Operators Needed 
Our school endorsed b 
officials W.U.Tel. Co. & 


Railroads. Total cost, tuition, board, room, 6 months, 
91, can be reduced. Home study also. Catalog free. 
ODGE’S INSTITUTE, May St., VALPARAISO, INDIANA 


1,000 Mixed Foreign Stamps, 2c. Imperial 
Album, board covers, holds 3,500 stamps, 30c. ; 
cloth covers, 0c. 50 Blank Approval Sheets, 
10c. 1,000 Hinges, 8c. 100 Var. U.S.,25c. 32-page 
List free. Agents wanted. 50% commission. 
J. CROWELL STAMP CO., Toledo, O. 


BEE BOOK FREE. 


Tells of pleasure in rearing bees and getting money 
It’s good reading. Sample copy of 
Gleanings in Bee Culture free. (6 months’ trial 25c.) 
Money back if not satisfied. The A. I. Root Co., Medina, 0. 


A Flying Machine at Last. 








simplicity. Any boy or girl 
can fly it. Tandems delight 
both young and old. 





—— Introductory Size 
\ y mail, 10c., 3 for 2ée. 
\ Agents wanted everywhere. 

\. Zimmerman Flying Machine Co., 
. Arch Bt., ont, Ohio. 


MANUFACTURER “BLASS PINS OR BADGES 


For College, School, Class Club, Society or Lodge. 
Made as ordered in any way or 
material. Here is an illustration 
of what we can do for those pur- 
chasers wishing to economize. 
Either of the two styles here il- 
lustrated, enameled in one or two 
colors and showing any letters or 
numerals, but not more than shown in illustration. 
Silver Plate, $1 doz., Sample, 10c. 

Ster. Silver, $2.50 doz., Sample, 25c. 
FREE-Our elaborate new catalog, telling 
all about other styles in gold and silver, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Celluloid 
Buttons and Ribbon Badges, at right prices. 
Special designs and estimates free. 


Bastian Bros. 21 C So. Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


go ye 


Those teeth of yours are 
the best teeth you will ever 
have. Don’t let them be 
ruined by decay when a 
few moments spent each 
day with the right kind of 
a tooth brush will prevent 
it. The Prophylactic is the 
right kind because it is 
designed to clean between 
and behind the teeth, where 
decay begins. 

Adults’ 35c. Youths’ 25c. 
Children’s 25c. 

Always in a yellow box. 

If your dealer hasn’t it send 
to us. Our booklet, “TOOTH 
TRUTHS,” will explain more 
fully how the Prophylactic 
prevents decay. Send for it, free. 
FLORENCE MFG. CO., 
159 Pine Street, Florence, Mass. 
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Scientific kite-flying within the 
reach of all. A marvel | 


























Attractive 


RUBIJOAM 


Children soon find with this 
delicious liquid dentifrice tooth- 
care is something desirable rather 
than a hardship to be endured. 
Older ones have found it out, 
too, thanks to Rubifoam, the 
most popular dentifrice obtain- 
able anywhere. Pure, sweet 
mouths with clean, beautiful teeth 
in both old and young is Rubi- 
foam'’s work. Too long tested 
to doubt—too delicious and 
effective to risk a substitute. 


25 cents Every where. 


Sample Free. 


E. W. HOYT & CO., —_ Lowell, Mass. 











MODEL 1906 


WINCHESTE 


-22 CALIBER 


Extra Light Weight Repeating Rifles 


Boys, this latest Winchester rifle was 
designed to meet your requirements. It 


will suit you in every way in 
price, which islow. The Wi 


cluding the 
nchester Model 1906 is a com- 


pact, light weight, take-down rifle handling the .22 Short 


Rim Fire cartridges only. 


It is attractive in appearance and 


outline, andin accuracy, reliability of operation and finish it is 
fully up to the established Winchester standard. This rifle 
is made with a 20-inch round barrel fitted with a sporting 


front sight and an adjustable o 
some Straight grip stock finish 
weighs about 5 pounds. 


pen rear sight. It has ahand- 
ed with a rubber butt plate and 


The magazine holds 15 cartridges. 


If your dealer cannot show you this model rifle, let us know. 
FREE: Send for circular fully describing this rifle. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING AR 


MS CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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he pathway through the corn-field led no track 
the world could follow, 
Green - roofed, green- walled it wound along, a 
happy, hidden way; 
From height to leaning height the length of all a 
sunny hollow— 
The low, hill-guarded land that kept the corn of 
yesterday. 
There morning-glories turned their faces skyward, 
sweet, unnumbered, 
There fairy fragile silk and tassel trembled to the 
air, 
And blue corn-flowers looked and smiled, and red- 
lipped poppies slumbered, 
And magic visions thronged the childish hearts 
that wandered there. 


Sometimes, when noisy winds were out and 
summer tempests nearing, 
We cried that we were mariners far on the 
ocean’s foam, 
And strong, gay-hearted, through the crash of 
storm and breakers steering 
We came victorious, and hailed the light of 
harbor home. 
In still, sunshiny afternoons our eager minds pre- 
tended 
That all the myriad stalks were trees within a 
forest vast, 
And we ourselves were wanderers by ways that 
never ended, 
Or hunters chasing phantom game, or captives 
fleeing fast. 
There was a homeward-faring hour, an hour rife 
with fancies,— 
Aiter the day had met the dark and ghostly 
winds were fleet,— 
When ranks of plumed and armored knights with 
slender lifted lances 
Stood ready, grim and vigilant, for hurrying 
truant feet; 
And once, when sunset stained the world and all 
the west was splendor, 
Seemed stretched a long cathedral aisle, still, 
shadow-crowded, dim; 
And to one little listening soul that waited rapt 
and tender, 
There came, beyond all fancy sweet, the stirring 
of a hymn. 
O blessed old remembered way! the years that 
mind no pleading 
Have laid their sickle to the root of all my treas- 
ured grain, 
And turned my feet to other fields and other path- 
ways leading 
Where loitering is loss and swift forgetfulness 
is gain. 
But sometimes, from the strife of days, outworn, 
beset, offended, 
I send my tired spirit back to where its youth 
was born, 
And, known again of memory, dream-welcomed, 
dream-attended, 
I take the trail of yesterday, the pathway through 
the corn. 
® & 


THE CHOICE OF WAKUTEMANI. 


akutemani was fif- 

teen years old at 

the time of the 
Custer battle, and in that 
fight acquitted himself as 
became a warrior. He 
emerged from the battle 
and the events which 
followed a leader among the young 
wild Indians. Those who had had 
a share in the fight were held in 
esteem by the Indians; and even the 
white people, although they marked 
them as dangerous, were much more 
interested in the Indians who had a 
record in the wars. They were the 
ones most desired for ‘‘Wild West shows,’’ and 
they were pointed out with pride and profit by 
the proprietors of those devices for adding to 
the demoralization of the Indians. 

Wakutemani heard about the Bible, and the 
woman missionary who taught it; but he had 
little faith in it. He elaborated his decorations ; 
he made more brilliant his paint. He devoted 
himself more earnestly to the dances which kept 
alive the savage instincts of his people. 

Yet he found himself strangely drawn to the 
missionary woman, and he heard her teachings 
again and again, and departed without reply. 
But one day he came to her, and said: 

**T will try your way without leaving the old 
way. I will try both ways at once. Tell me 
what a Christian ought to do; I will do it. I 
will also do what an Indian ought to do. And 
in a year I will follow the way that has satisfied 
me.”? 

The missionary said, ‘‘If you are to be a 
Christian, you must not drink or do violence. 
And you must pray to the Great Spirit to teach 
you the right way.’’ 

At his request she taught him to pray, and 
he prayed daily in his home. 

But all the time he lived the savage life. He 
resisted all the white man’s innovations. And 
he prepared for the dances. 

The dances came, and Wakutemani led them. 
Naked and painted, he sang the old war-songs, 
and leaped and brandished his weapons, the 
young braves following him. The drums sounded 
their monotonous accompaniment; the voices 
droned, and rose at times in yells; and the 
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savage instincts of the Indians swelled with 
every dance. 

At last there came a lull, and Wakutemani 
stood in the middle of the ring. 

“IT said I would try both ways,’’ he said. 
‘*This way does not satisfy me. If any others 
feel as I do, let them follow me.’’ 

Two young braves rose and, dressed in paint 
and feathers, followed him out of the circle and 
into the night. They went back to the agency 
and the mission. 

‘‘We have tried both ways,’’ they said to the 
missionary, ‘‘and we will follow your way.”’ 

That was their confession of faith. 

They followed in the new way, and found 
that it satisfied. Of the life and death of one of 
them, Many Bulls, a little volume might be 
written ; and of the other, White-Sitting Buffalo, 
it need only be said that he lives, and still is 
faithful. 

On every Sunday, in the Standing Rock 
Agency, a middle-aged Indian stands up in one 
or another of the little churches and reads from 
the Bible, and teaches the people how the Great 
Spirit wants men to live. It is the Rev. Mr. 
Wakutemani. Of him the young men know 





that he was a great brave in his youth, and that 
he tried both ways, and found the way that 


satisfies. 
* & 


AMONG HIS OWN PEOPLE. 
F% officers of the Confederate States of 


| 
| 
| 


America failed to retain the love and respect 

of those for whom they fought, but among 
them all, Joseph Wheeler remained to his death 
one of the most generally beloved. Even after he | 
had donned the blue again and fought for a reunited 
country in the Spanish War, the Southern people 
still acclaimed him as peculiarly theirs. 


In the spring of 1903 Rear-Admiral Schley and 

Col. A. K. MeClure were touring the South to- 
ether, and were guests at a reception in the 

Erescent Theater in New Orleans. A committee 
of one hundred representative citizens sat on the 

latform, with Governor Heard and the guests in 

he center. The auditorium was crowded. 

While some minor — of welcome was being 
made General Wheeler, who had es 
arrived in town, entered the hall, and_slippec 
round to the stage. He brought a small camp- 
chair in his hand, and slipping through the wings, 
took a seat at one end of the reception committee. 
He was avery slight man, and was not in uniform. 
His appearance passed almost unnoticed. 

Down in front, however, was one of Wheeler’s 
former colonels of Confederate cavalry, himself a 
“fire-eater” of early days, and still devotedly at- 
tached to his old commander. When General 
Wheeler entered, the old colonel began to clap 
but no one joined him. He stopped and glare 
about indignantly at the spectators. A moment 
later Governor Heard rose to speak. 

“We have with us this afternoon,” he said 
waving a hand toward Admiral Schley and Colonel 
McClure, “two distinguished wet 

This was too much for the old cavalryman. 
Pounding on the floor loudly with his cane, he rose 
from his seat. 

“What’s the matter with Wheeler?’ he de- 
manded. ‘“What’s the matter with Joe Wheeler?” 

At that some of the audience caught sight of 
General Wheeler, and began to applaud. The 
general rose, smiling, and bowed an acknowledg- 
ment. The leader of the band awoke with an 
inspiration and Started the beloved strains of 
“Dixie.” The cheers which followed were deaf- 
ening. 

When quiet was restored, and General Wheeler 
had been brought to a seat in the center of the 
stage, Governor Heard resumed his remarks. He 
was too clever a politician and too completely 
— of such a situation not to have his words 
ready. 

“1 said ‘two distinguished guests’ advisedly,” he 
said, suavely, again indicating the two, “for Gen- 
eral Wheeler is one of us.” 

And then the audience broke out again in a 
cheer beside which the first was as nothing, while 
the old colonel of cavalry sat back in his chair and 
sighed hap iy. He had found out what was “the 
matter with Wheeler.” 


e © 
HIS ONE SHOT. 


T: saying, “A fool for luck,” was never more 
clearly illustrated than in a little anecdote 
told by Colonel Evans in his book on Cali- 
fornia. The author speaks of “buck-fever” as 
being one of the most violent diseases which ever 
attacked the human system. It has been the 
undoing of many an experienced hunter, but in 
the case cited by Colonel Evans it proved to be 
the making of a reputation. 


A farmer in Illinois named Wheeler had never 
fired a gun. One winter, however, he heard so 
much talk about the sport of hunting that his 
ambition became excited, and borrowing a gun, he 
started out. When he came back he brought a 
magnificent buck, shot by himself square in the 
middle of the forehead. He said little about his 
achievement, but got the credit of being a crack 
shot, a reputation which, although he went hunting 
no more, he held for several years. 

Then one day he told his story, and lost his 
name as a sportsman. 

He had seen a doe drinking out of a creek at the 
foot of a bluff about twenty feet high. With wild 
excitement he got his gun to his shoulder, shut his 
eyes, set his teeth and pulled the trigger. To his 
astonishment he saw the doe bound away unhurt. 
while at the same time a glorious bue pitehed 
headlong from the bluff into the creek, stone-dead. 

The buck had been — down at the doe, 
and Wheeler had not seen him at all, but his 
shaking gun sent its shot on a fatal although unin- 
tended errand. 


* ¢ 


ONE OF THE CARD TRICKS. 


ne of the tricks of a well-known sleight-of- 

hand performer is to take a pack of ordi- 

nary playing-cards, tear it in two in the 
middle with one twist of his wrists, and then tear 
each of the severed halves in two in the same way. 
The entire operation occupies only a few seconds. 


At the hotel where he was staying during his 
engagement in a large Western city a few years 
ago, a guest who had become slightly acquainted 
with him said to him at the breakfast-table one 
morning: 

“T’d give a pretty penny to know how you per- 
form that trick of tearing up a full pack of ecards 
as if it were a slice of cheese. It looks easy, but 





to my mind it is one of the most mystifying of all 
your performances.” 

“T don’t mind telling you how it is done,” said 
the magician. “It is one of the simplest tricks I 


have, but it oie a little training, of course. 
You take an ordinary card, p it firmly in your 
hands, and tear it across the middle. ear the 
halves the same way. Do this once a day for a 


eK. 

“The next week you take two cards, hold them 
together, and tear them up the same way. 

“The third week you take three cards, and so 
on till you have been practising the trick fifty-two 
weeks, when you will find that you can tear up the 
whole fifty-two cards with perfect ease, just as 
you saw me do it last night.” 

“But,” said the other, in astonishment, “that 
makes it look as if you did it by main strength.” 

“Yes,” admitted the magician, breaking a biscuit 
in two with his muscular hands and proceeding to 
butter it, “it does look that way.” 





he wind is caught in the lilac bush, 
It struggles a while in vain, 
And then, with one little wilful push, 
It comes fluttering out again. 
It skips a-whispering up the path, 
It slips within the door 
To rock the boat, that’s set afloat 
On the sea of the nursery floor. 


“Sleep, little sailor,” it’s singing low, 

“I’ve come to rock your ship; 

I’ll push it away where the sleep-waves play 
And the soft, gray dream-gulls dip; 

I’ll push it away till you reach at last 
The shores of a strange, blue land, 

Then I'll kiss your hair and leave you there 
With the rudder in your hand.” 


The wind is back in the lilae bush. 
It lies there happy, quite, 

With the blossoms_bent like a purple tent 
To hold it there, all night. 

“T’ve rocked the sailor away,” it says, 

“And he’ll not come back, I think, 

Till the stars grow white in the morning light 
And the sky is brushed with pink.” 


* © 


CURING THE DISH-WASHER. 


TT" experiences of an English householder in 
India are declared, by the author of “An 
Indian Garden,” to be sometimes trying and 
often amusing. An instance of one of the amusing 
experiences is given: 


The old gray-bearded butler announced to me 
at luncheon one day that the dish-washer was ill 
with fever, but if the mistress would give some 
medicine he would soon be able to resume his 
work. I happened to have none by me, but as the 
matter was urgent, clean dishes being important, 
Lasked: 

“Can he go to the chemist’s, do you think, for 
some physic if I give hima letter? I don’t know 
what to write for.’ 

“Oh, yes,” he said, “he is quite able to go that 
short distance.” 

I thought that was much the best way, and 
then the chemist could give him what was proper. 
So I wrote: 

“Please give the bearer a dose of medicine. He 
i he has fever.” - 

forgot to inquire about him till two days after. 
Then I said: 

“How is the dish-washer ?” 

“He is much better, your honor.” 

“Ah, then he took the physic?” 

“No, your highness, the bazaar coolie took the 
physic y mistake.” 

“The bazaar coolie!” Iexclaimed. “What for?” 

“The dish-washer said, ‘Work is, therefore 
cannot go myself; bazaar coolie goes errands; he 
may fetch me the physic.’ So bazaar coolie took 
letter. Shop master Pa physic, then told 
bazaar coolie to drink it. 

“Coolie said, ‘Not for me is the medicine, but 
for another man. I take it to him.’ 

** ‘Not so,’ said the shop master. ‘The mistress 
has written, “Give to bearer,” and she means you 
must drink it here.’ 

“Many times coolie said he was not the man, 
but they would not listen, and they made him 
drink it.”’ 


e © 


THE ONE-THIRTY TRAIN. 


octor Parker handed a telegram to his 

daughter and remarked that it was from 

her Aunt Sarah, who said that she would 
be on the one-thirty train, and wanted some 
member of the family to meet her at the station. 
Stanley, the son, remarked how much like Aunt 
Sarah it was to make no reference to the route by 
which she was coming. 


“It makes me think of last spring, when she 
wrote to ask if Matson taught music in the 
summer. I didn’t know whether Matson was a 
man or woman, and whether it was vocal or instru- 
mental music that he or she taught. It was only 
by accident that I discovered that Mr. Matson 
lectured on the history of music at the university.” 

“There are three roads by which Sarah could 
come,” remarked Doctor Parker, looking up from 
the railroad directory in the morning paper, “and 
they come in at different stations. There is no 
one-thirty train, but there is one on each road at 
one-forty. Probably that is the train she meant. 
We must meet these trains. I can go to the 
Lakeside station. It’s near my office.” 

“Pll go to the Union. It’s the hardest to get 
to,” offered Stanley. 

hat left the Central for Grace, and after waiting 

an hour there for the belated train, she was disap- 

— not to find her aunt among the passengers. 

she stopped at her father’s office on her way home, 

and learned that she had not come in at the 
Lakeside. 

“Where’s Aunt Sarah?” was Stanley’s question 
when she reached home. s 

“Why, isn’t she here? O Stanley, could you 
have overlooked her at the station?” 

“O Grace, could you have overlooked her at 
your station?” Stanley’s eyes twinkled. 

“Perhaps father missed her, and if so what will 
she do? She never can remember which street- 
ears to take, and she wouldn’t think of taking a 
cab. She may be waiting in one of the stations 
now.” 

Grace teteptoned the three stations, describing 
her aunt, but nothing had been seen of her. 

“She changed her mind and didn’t come, that’s 
all,” said Stanley, at the dinner-table that evening. 
“We'll get a letter in the morning telling us all 
about it.” The family, tired with the anxiety of 
the day, was glad to accept this solution, and 
went early to bed. At eleven o’clock every one 
in the house was awakened by the violent ringing 
of the door-bell. s 

“Didn’t you get my telegram?” asked an excited 
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lady when Doctor Parker opened the door. “Such 
a time as I’ve had getting here!” 

“Why, Sarah,” said the doctor, “we expected 
you this afternoon.” 

“Why, I didn’t leave home till one-thirty this 
afternoon! I told = I should be on the one- 
thirty train, didn’t I?” 


® © 


GIFTS HARD TO DODGE. 


n writing the “Recollections” of the royal family 
| of Germany in the time of an earlier generation, 

the Princess Catharine Radziwill gives some 
impressions which Christmas made upon her 
juvenile mind. They may prove not wholly un- 
pleasant reminders to children of less exalted 
station in life. 


On the twenty-sixth of December the empress 
appeared at my mother-in-law’s, accompanied by 
her daughter, the Grand Duchess of Baden, and 
brought with her an enormous bag filled with 
various trifies, which she distributed among us as 
Christmas presents. 

These occasions were dreaded by everybody, as 
anything more hideous than the knickknacks 
which the poor empress used to bring could hardly 
be imagined. 

The fact was that she never gave us pretty 
things, and on this particular Christmas, the first 
in my experience when I was admitted among the 
recipients of her bounty, I remember having been 
seared by the sight of an appalling thermometer 
in green bronze, representing the Column of 
Victory in Berlin, which in itself is a hideous 
monument. 

As my ill luck would have it, I was made the 
unhappy recipient of this monstrosity, and never 
eould get rid of it in after life. No matter where 
I moved, the dreadful thing followed me. It 
would not get broken, or lost, or even mislaid; it 
was impossible to give it to a bazaar, and I expect 
that one day it will turn up again from one of my 
boxes, when I least expect it. 

The presents of the queen remind me of an 
adventure which befell one of them, and caused 
my few mother-in-law some sleepless nights. 
She had received for a birthday present from the 
empress a table in white china, ornamented by 
her aaety herself with paintings of the kind 
called decalcomania. It was anything but beauti- 
ful, and was at once relegated to a dark corner of 
the apartment, whence it emerged only when the 
good Augusta was expected. 

This kind of thing lasted for about two years, 
when at last my mother-in-law thought she might 
venture to dispose of the ugly thing y giving it to 
a bazaar held in her own house. She carefully 
waited until the empress had paid it a visit, and 
then, feeling sure of impunity, sent it there. 

As it happened, the emperor appeared the next 
day, and after having been taken round the 
rooms, was at once caught by the unfortunate 
table, and in spite of frantic efforts made by my 
sister-in-law to prevent him, he proceeded to buy 
it as a present for the empress. 

One may imagine the consternation! However, 
Augusta, if she recognized her own present, 
showed herself merciful, for she made no allusion 
to its fate. 


® & 


ABYSSINIAN MONKEYS. 


ery similar reports are made from different 
V parts of North Africa in regard to the 

monkey tribes that occupy that continent 
from Morocco to Abyssinia. Just how far tribal 
relations may have tended to vary the species is a 
question quite as important as that of language, to 
which Professor Garner has given so much study. 
Some points of interest are-found in an English 
book, “A Visit to Abyssinia.” 


Ihave mentioned that large numbers of monkeys 
frequent these hills. They move about in organ- 
ized bands, and their proceedings are arranged in 
the most orderly and tactical manner. They are 
difficult to approach, unless it is gradually and 
cautiously done; but I have succeeded on a camel 
in getting within a few — of them when they 
were creating the path ahead of me, about fifty in 
single file following their leader, and looking with 
their manes like small lions. 

Their movements are full of interest, and well 
repay observation; they have chiefs, sentries, and 
advanced and rear guards on the march. The 
mothers carry their children on their backs exactly 
like the larger human creatures in these countries. 
They talk and chatter, the females being espe- 
cially loquacious, quarrelsome and combative. 
These are clearly under the command of the elder 
males, whose gesture alone is sufficient to reduce 
them to obedience. They live in small caverns 
among the hills, but will most certainly avoid a 
direct return to their haunts if followed. They 
are less timid of men when these are mounted on 
camels than when on foot, experience having 
doubtless taught them that the former is usually 
travelling to a destination, and that his steady, 
jogging pace is rarely interrupted by his curiosity. 

nm one occasion I saw a whole family tribe on 
the road home after a foraging excursion, and 
successfully tempted some of the younger ones to 
leaye their ranks by — rolling pieces of bread 
and sugar at them; but the older members were 
above such weakness, and went on in a stately 
way up the hill, disappearing over the ledge, and 
reproving the youngsters as they retired. 


® & 


A LITTLE KINDNESS. 


“ ihe evening before I started on my vaca- 

tion,” says a school-teacher, writing in the 

New York Tribune, “I went to the seam- 
stress who had been doing some work for me. I 
was cross and unreasonable generally because she 
had not sent my things to me, and even when I 
found that she was up to her eyes in work that 
had to be finished before morning, I was grouchy 
still. 


“*You will have to send my things after me,’ I 
said, as soon as I could speak for disappointment, 
and I gave her my address in the New Hampshire 
town where I was going. 

“Her face litup. ‘Are you going to Edgewater ?” 
she said. ‘I was born in that very town, and I 
lived there till I grew up!’ 

“Then she described her old home, and told 
me where it was and just how to get to it. 
listened politely enough, then forgot all about it. 
But one day I was out taking pictures, and some- 
thing moved me to try for some views of the old 
house the seamstress had told me about. 

“When I got home I finished and mounted two 
on a card, one showing the beautifully arched old- 
fashioned front door and yard, and the other the 
window of the room in which—from her descrip- 
tion—she had been born. Then I wrote Hood’s 
lines on the card: 


“T remember, I remember 
The house where I was born, 
The little window where the sun 
Came peeping in at morn. 


“Her face was a study when I gave her the little 
souvenir of her old home. ‘I haven’t seen it for 
eighteen years!’ she said, with tears in her eyes. 

‘I wish I deserved the look of gratitude she gave 
me then. Those two snap shots meant more to 
her than the whole vacation did to me.” 
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“HANNO.” 


By Joshua F. Crowell. 


very little girl I know 
A insisted on being called 

‘* Hanno,’’ because she 
was going to learn to play the 
piano. Her real name was 
Hannah, but she said that name 
rimed with pe-an-nah—not a 
proper pronunciation at all. 

When Hanno was three years 
old she made a mistake. One 
evening, just at dusk, before 
the lamps were lighted, she 
softly tiptoed into the music- 
room, and stood, half-fright- 
ened, before a great black, 
shining thing, with a row of 
gleaming ivory teeth. This was 
the piano. 

‘*I dess it tan’t bite.’’ She 
consoled herself with this re- 
mark, then timidly approached 
the stool, twirled it up a few 
times, then down a few times, 
then up a few times, and finally 
climbed upon the top and sat 
down. 

From this position the keys 
looked very inviting, and not at all like teeth, 
so Hanno touched a black one with her thumb, 
and it answered with a deep and solemn 
‘*‘bumb.’’ It sounded so much like a drum, 
it startled little Hanno. Then she thought it 
would be great fun just to strum with her other 
thumb. And this brought Miss Hanno’s mama 
in! 

When Hanno was a little older she had lessons, 
and then she made two hundred mistakes; all 
because she wanted to learn too quickly and 
play too fast. I think she never would have 
learned to play if the good fairies had not come 
to her aid. I must tell you about that. 

In Hanno’s piano lived Mrs. Music and her 
children, Ann Dante (‘‘Andante’’) and Allie 
Gretto (‘‘ Allegretto’). They kept so quiet 
most of the time you would not dream they 
were at home. 

One day, when Hanno was really trying to do 
well, and was very patient, and slow and careful 


with her lesson, something happened — Ann | 


Dante came out! which pleased Hanno greatly. 

Now Ann Dante had a very gentle and sweet 
disposition, and she helped little Hanno’s fingers 
to make nice tones and to step on the right keys. 

This was so pleasant for Mrs. Music that she 
forgave Hanno her former mistakes, and came 
out with her dregs all flowers and her face all 
smiles. It was a very friendly call—Mrs. Music 
was happy, Ann Dante was happy, and Hanno 
was happiest of all. 

This was the beginning of better times, for 
Hanno continued to be patient and careful, and 
Amn Dante was almost always present to help 
her; besides, Mrs. Music came often to gladden 
with her beauty. But for a long time Allie 
Gretto would not come. Hanno soon found it 
was no use trying to hurry him, so she worked 
slowly and patiently for many, many days with 
Ann, until the ten little fingers were strong 
and steady,—never wrong and always ready,— 
then it happened! 

Allie Gretto came right out and began to dance 
about; airy light, sunny bright, was the merry 
little sprite. Gracefully and gleefully he touched 
the willing keys. They laughed and gurgled, 
warbled, trilled with the greatest ease. Little 
Hanno’s heart was filled with great delight, 
and her little fingers ten went playing on just 


right! 


THE STORY OF ROBIN. 

By Frederick Hall. 

n the very beginning, and this part is every 

| word true, Robin lived with his brothers 

and sisters in the warm little house his 

father and mother had made for them away in 

the tip-top of the corner maple. There his 

mother used to feed him with worms from the 

garden, and his father would sit on a branch 

and sing to him, and at night the wind would 
blow softly and rock him to sleep. 
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‘““WHAT ARE YOU ALL LAUGHING AT?” 


dogs and other dreadful things that he had 
never heard of. 

So he cried and she cried; but he could not 
fly back, and she could not carry him, and all 
their crying would have come to nothing but 
that Edward heard it, and came running from 
the lilac bushes to see what was the matter. 

Then Robin’s mother cried her very loudest, 
for she was greatly afraid of little boys, and 
Robin cried his loudest. 

Edward looked from one of them to the other, 
and then, without waiting one minute, he ran 
for his grandpa, because his grandpa could do 
almost anything, and Edward himself did not 
see how the birds were to be helped. 

When grandpa came, he looked first at the 
wee bunch of fluttering feathers on the ground, 
then at the mother bird, calling pitifully, then 
at the nest in the tip-top of the corner maple, 
and he knew at once that neither he nor Edward 
could climb as high as that. 

‘*We must make another nest,’’ he said, and 


| Edward nodded; and that was what they did. 
Edward brought a strawberry-box, and grandpa 
lined it with soft rags from the house; then they 
put the little robin into it, and set it up on the 
very top of one of the clothes-line posts, where 
it would not blow off, and where no cat could 
climb to it. 

There Robin lived all through his little child- 
hood, for he was almost past being a baby when 
he fell out of the tree. Every morning and every 
afternoon Edward and his grandpa would feed 
him with worms from the garden, and his | 
| mother did not by any means forget him, but | 
|used to come and feed him, too, just as she 
did his brothers and sisters in the maple. By | 
and by he began learning to fly, just a little | 
way at first, and one morning, when they took | 
down the box to feed him, he was gone. 

That is the end, except that one Sunday | 
Edward was very sure he saw him flying past | 
the barn, and he seemed to be just as happy 
|as if he had lived all his life in the maple. 
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This is the boy with a winning smile 


wrote, 
Defying the stern but sensible rule 


Where sat Belinda Bologna. 





bi is Belinda Bologna. 


This is the well-conducted school 


This is a picture of the rule 
That hung in the well-conducted school 
Where sat Belinda Bologna. 


This is a note which somebody wrote, 
ie Defying the stern but sensible rule 

~—. That hung in the well-conducted school 
Where sat Belinda Bologna. 


Who watched the passage across the aisle 
Of the sweet little note which somebody 


That hung in the well-conducted school 


This is the teacher, grave and wise, 
Who lifted her large and searching eyes 
And saw the boy with the winning smile 
Watching the passage across the aisle 
Of the sweet little note which somebody 


Ona By Elizabeth Hill. 


Bologna. 
































NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. RIDDLES. 


I. 
It may be square, it may be 
round, 
It may be buried in the ground. 
It may be much too large to 
ift 


It may be mailed you for a gift. 

It may be young and full of life, 

It may be worn, with tatters 
rife. 

It may be pink or blue or red, 

But green, for beauty, it is said. 


I. 

I am enemy of the very sub- 
stance that has given me fife. I 
work alone, and yet am seldom 
found solitary. am manufac- 
tured, and yet I can spring into 
life without human know ledge. 
verish easily, and yet I am dura- 
le. When worn out I am cast 
aside, but I renew myself year 
after year. 


Il. 


I am often in a great quandary, 
but never am known in perplexity. 
I usually stand before you, but 
you never see me in awe over 
that. I am at the start of any- 
thing that is quick, but no one 
ever connects me with rapidity. 
You will always find me in large 
quantities, but you may look for 
me in the house and in the garden 
without seeing me. I am often 
on a printed page, yet never 
look in books for me. I always 
appear in all questions, and you find me inquis- 
itive, and yet no answer knows me. 


2. CHARADES. 
I. 
I walk, yet in the water I am found; 
I oft am dragged across the ground. 
I am not great nor wise nor strong, 
Yet I to Kings and queens belong. 
I have upheld a monarch bold, 
Yet for a shilling I am sold. 
In water deep I’m often sought, 
Yet when I’m old I’m set at naught. 
Oh, strangest fact of all the rest, 
Of you and all I am the best. 
II. 
My first may be your sister, your cousin, or your 
aunt; 
We'd like to do without my next, but in these days 
we can’t; 
My third an exclamation is, of joy, or grief or pain; 
My fourth are seen on printed pages, over anc 
over again ; 
If one should go around the world, ere long he’d 
reach my whole, 
And an interesting spot it is, a very worthy goal. 
3. VOWEL CHANGES. 
é. 

She was ------ to discover a ticket ------ 
to her husband’s coat, showing that it had been 
On the ticket was ------ the name of 
a firm across the ----. She knew his business 


ventures must have ------ out badly, but he 
only joked and ------ when she asked him 
about his finances, and she ----- over his lack 
of confidence. 

Il. 

He had a ---- of hypocrisy, and he ------ 
upon the rich, ------ their vanity,and ------- 
to be ---- of them; but they ----- too late 
that he was almost a ----- . =--- off his ad- 
vances if he approaches you, or you may ---- a 
like ending. 

III. 
That isa brave ---; we cannot ---- him too 


highly. He was helping to ---- acar with ----, 
and the --- of a can came off. The can was 
made of ----, and there was great danger of fire, 
but he called ina ---- voice, “---- the horses 
away.” Sothey --- away the horses, and saved 
the ----. 
IV. 

They ---- the ---- betweenthem,and ----- 
the expense and the income. When ---- in 
sight, they were just getting ready to ----- a 


big blanket over it. 


4. WORD CHANGES. 
Add one letter. 

One letter plays so great a part as to change 
cunning into sour; balder into exchange; over- 
sight into a punctuation point; an animal into 
hinder; comfort into torment; part of the head 
into a little face; the triangular end of a building 
into a three-pointed canopy; a function into an 
organ; to unite into the point of union; to know 
into a county in England; an old-time weapon into 
a sharp knife; food into ore; unaffected into born 
in a place; a species of sorcery into decease; full 
value into a piece; in so far as into to satiate; 
hurried into bombast; a number into a shelter; to 
let out into unconfined; a valley into a servant; 
pale into need; affirmatives into leaven. 


5. CONCEALED PROVERBS. 

Find two proverbs in each of the following 
sentences, 

% 

If you wear green spectacles you will see a look 
of contentment in the washerwoman’s eyes that 
you never saw before, but you will find she is no 
better fitted to leap over the obstacles of adversity 
than she would be if she had the wealth of Croesus 
invested in rubber boots. 

II. 

A year ago the old gray cat was a better mouser 
early in the morning than most mathematicians, 
but as she has been studying short division with a 
bird of late and, as a consequence, growing slower 
than ten snails, she never catches mice now under 
the multiplication table, thus proving that a worm 





His wings were too little to fly with, but he At the time the teacher, grave and wise, Alas! a stick that was 


That was when he was very little, before his wrote, cannot understand fractions. 
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was how the trouble came, for one day, when And with our final coin we —. ” 
he was peering over a little farther than he A foaming stream we had to —. 
ever had before, suddenly he lost his balance, ae . But foatnes echo ao, ia 
Z and went falling, falling, falling, with nothing This is a space wherein you may tell , When sticks and stones by John were —. 
: under him to hold him up. What you are inclined to think befell One of us quite two hundred —, 
4 And she was prim, precise and —; 





wiggled them so bravely that he reached the 
ground unhurt, only greatly frightened, and of 
course the first thing that he did was to begin 
calling loudly for his mother. She came flying 
from the lettuce-bed, where she had been to look 
for grubs; and when she saw him out of the 
nest and there upon the ground, she was more 
frightened than he, for she thought of cats and 


Of the sweet little note which 


Uplifted her large and searching eyes, 
And saw the boy with a winning smile 
Watching the passage across the aisle 


hod h 1 
A 





Defying the stern but sensible rule 
That hung in the well-conducted 





wrote, 





Where sat Belinda Bologna. 








Her tottering confidence —. 
What a tremendous —_ she ——! 
Then laughter rose of every —-; 
Our horses, even, shrilly —. 
Oh, never will that memory ——! 

7. GATES TO PASS. 

Through what gates must I pass to spread news, 
to relinquish, to question, to place in obedience, 
to sail accurately, to destroy germs, to lessen, to 
make longer, and to appoint at the head of affairs? 
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Trial lesson explaining methods for “‘home cure’ 
sent FREE. Gold Medal, World's Fair, St. Louis. 
GEO. A. LEWIS, 42 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 

















of Standard bred poultry for 1906, printed in 
beautiful eolers, contains Fine Chromo, illustrates 
and describes 60 varieties. Gives reasonable prices 
for stock and eggs, tells all about poultry, their 
diseases, lice, etc Thi 8 book only 10 cents. 


» < GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 


RHEEMS, PA. | 








uire in the y~ ! of pn 


FOR AMATEUR “TMINSTRELSY 


in our catalog No. 2, You can have it for 


illustrated. 
a postal. Write for it conten POSTPAID 


Ss EVERYTHING 





THE CREST TRADING CO. 
10 A Witmarkh Bidg., New York 

















STORIES FROM 
2,9 . MANY 
¢ 
a4 NURSES 


A Book of absorbing interest, in which halfa 
hundred Chautauqua Nurses tell of success won. 

Our Course of training by home study is invalu- 
able for the practicing Nurse or the beginner. 

End by physicians, nurses and 
patients 

Letters from hundreds of graduates earning 
$12 to $30 weekly. Above mailed upon request. 
THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING, 
275 Main 8t., Jamestown, N.Y. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











he Anthracite Coal Situation.—At | 
the conference of anthracite miners and | 
| operators in New York City the representatives | 
of the United Mine Workers demanded, among 
| other things, an eight-hour day, a uniform scale | 
|of wages with an increase of 10 per cent., the | 
recognition of the union in the adjustment of 
differences, and the aid of the companies in | 
collecting from their employés such amounts as | 
might be levied upon them by the union. The 
| operators refused all the demands, and suggested, 
'as a counter proposal, that the awards made 
by the Anthracite Coal Strike Commission three | 
years ago, the principles upon which they were 
established, and the methods provided for carry- 
ing out the findings and awards be continued fora 
further period of three years, from April 1, 1906. | 


Ly 


es Ministry has been formed in France 
with Mons. Jean Marie Ferdinand Sarrien 
at its head. Monsieur Sarrien is 65 years old, 
and has been active in public life for 30 years. 
He has been several times 
elected vice-president of 
the Chamber of Deputies, } 
and was an unsuccessful | 
candidate for the presi- | 
|dency of that body this | 
year. He was a member 
of several ministries begin- 
ning with that of Brisson, 



















Steel Fishing Rods 
“Bristol” Luck 


means inv ariably good luck. Of course 
you can’t catch fish if there are none in 
the pool, and you can’t persuade them to 
bite always, but our kind of good luck 
will be yours if you use a “ BRISTOL” 
Ste el Fishing Rod, which will oa you 
against bad luc! ‘in the way of broken 
tac ne and lost fi 
sRISTOL” "Rods last longer and give 
better service than any other Rod at any cost. 


Send for beautiful Catalogue showing Rods 
for all fishing and our Combination Reel 


and Handle, which is an excellent feature. 
THE HORTON MPG. CO., 35 Horton St., BRISTOL, CONN. 

















has a tone singularly pure, win- 
ning and sweet. The charm it 
lends to the simple 


melodies of childhood 


is felt none the less strongly in 
after years when ear and taste 
are finely cultivated. 
Lllustrated catalogue upon request. 
No matter where you live, our special offer 
makes it practicable for you to own a 
Packard. Time payments if desired. Write us. 
The Packard Company, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


Please mention this publication. 





























Every Healthy 
Boy Wants a Gun 





A real gun—not a toy You 
want him to have a safe gun, 
so that he won't be experi- 


menting with the danesrus 


kind. The Daisy Air Rifle, 


which shoots with compressed 
air instead of powder, is harm- 
less, and will satisfy every fun- 
loving, healthy boy. The Daisy 
AirRifleis beautifully finishedin 
walnut and nickeled steel, has 
hammerless action, and perfect 


sights. It gives the boy a gun 
with all the accuracy, style and 
finish of the gun his father uses. 


1,000-Shot 
Daisy costs 


eae” $I to $1.75 





Sold by dealers everywhere or 
sent charges prepaid on receipt 
of price direct from factory. 

The “Daisy” DAISY 

















took, telling al 
“hese is MPG. CO. 


about them, 
free; writeforit. Dept. H, Plymouth, Mich., U.S.A. | 

















in 1885, and held at dif- || 
ferent times the portfolios || 
of justice, the interior, and || 
posts and telegraphs. In 
politics he is classed with the Opportunist ont 
Moderate Republicans. 








MONSIEUR SARRIEN. 





& 
Bie negroes and the Courts.—The 
United States Supreme Court, in four 
decisions, has construed the immunity law 
passed by Congress to protect witnesses under | 
the antitrust act to mean that only the individ- 
ual witness shall receive its benefits, and that 
he cannot be excused from testifying against 
his corporation or its officers. The court holds 
that the right of a person, under the fifth | 
amendment, to refuse to incriminate himself is 
purely a personal privilege, and not the privi- 
lege of a corporation. The court rules that a 
corporation is a creation of the state, and has 
no right to refuse to submit its books and papers 
at the suit of the state. These decisions have 
an important bearing upon the prosecution of | 
antitrust cases. 


& 


ben of Miss Anthony.—Miss Susan | 
Brownell Anthony, reformer, lecturer, and | 
leader of the woman suffrage movement, died 
March 13th, aged 86 years. Miss 
was early interested in =< = 
temperance reform and in 
the antislavery movement ; 
helped to organize the first 
woman’s state temperance || 
society in 1852; was or- 
ganizer and secretary of 
the Woman’s National 
Loyal League during the |} 
Civil War; and since the 
war had been entirely de- 
voted to the woman suf- 
frage movement. She = = 
helped-to organize the National Wo oman Suffrage 
| Association in 1869; was arrested and tried for 
voting under the 14th amendment in 1872; and 
| was widely known as a lecturer and writer on 
woman’s enfranchisement. 








Miss ANTHONY. 





, ew States or One?—The House recently 
passed a bill to admit Oklahoma and Indian 
Territory into the Union as one state, and 
Arizona and New Mexico as one state. In the 
Senate strong opposition developed to the pro- 
posed union of Arizona and New Mexico. After 
debate, the bill was first amended, by a 
vote of 42 to 29, so as to require the consent of 
|a majority of the citizens of those territories to 
| the union; and then, by a vote of 37 to 35, so as 
to strike out all reference to those territories, and 
to provide only for the admission of Oklahoma 
and Indian Territory as one state. In this form, 
the bill was passed by a unanimous vote. 








a 


| PN ggeeg Catastrophe occurred at Cour- 
| riéres, in northern France, March 10th. 
| Nearly 1,800 men were at work in the coal- 
|mines there, when an explosion of fire-damp 
wrecked the galleries and mining apparatus, and 
buried the miners. The explosion was followed 
by fire, which made rescue impossible in most 
of the Pits, and more than 1,100 miners perished. 


& 


oro Outlaws killed.—A band of 600) 

Moro outlaws, which had occupied and 
fortified a high mountain near the city of Jolo, | 
in the Sulu Islands, and had made frequent | 
raids upon peaceful natives, was attacked, March 
6th, by an American force composed of troops, | 
a naval detachment and native constabulary. 
After two days’ fighting, the Moro position was | 
|taken. All the Moros were killed. Of the! 
| attacking force, 18 were killed and 82 wounded. | 


|and care for, and may be washed fre- | 





BORATED 
TALCUM 


Rider Agents Wanted 


in each town to ride and exhibit — le 
I 6 model. Write for ‘tos S| 


ranteed 
x 1906 ‘Models $ Ot 7 
. with Coaster-Brakes and P af. tires. 
1904 & 1905 Models 
all of best makes 


ENNEN’ 





to$8 


val 
deposit e freight ond fm 
| pee pars’ Ss’ FREE TRIA 
Tires, coaster-brakes, a ries, etc 
half usual prices. . apt pad eal till 
a get our catalogs. Write 
EAD CYCLE CO., Dept. “eat Chicago 


or sats 


For 
Floors 


An Exquisite Finish, having the 
Exact Appearance of Wax, but with- 
out its slippery surface and capacity for 
catching dust and disease-germs. FLOR- 
SATIN imparts to woods all the beauty | 
of wax while possessing far greater dura- 
bility. It is much easier to apply) 





Positive Relief =< 
CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING 
and all skim troubles, ** 4 értt/e 
higher in price perhaps than 
imitations, but aveason for it.” 
Detightful after shaving and after bath- 
ing. So'd everywhere, or malied on receipt of 
250. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample /rce 


Gerhard Mennen Company, - Newark, N. J. 


























° 
Big Faucet Water 
° 
Motor Outfit $2.50. 
Attaches to any faucet. 
: . Our big outfit contains one 
Union Water Motor (12 in- 
ches high) emery wheel, 

Ti polishing wheel, 10-inch 

three-bladed fan, wood pul- 

ley, 12 feet leather belting, 

one Union faucet connection to fit 

any smooth faucet, polishing ma- 

terial, washers, etc. For sharpen- 

ing polishing and grinding. Runs 

all kinds of light machines, cool- 

ing-fans, etc. Send $2.50 to-day for 

Ly outfit. Money refunded if you are 

° For 25 cents additional, 

we will pay corctane yen anywhere. Send order 
to-day, or send for our Union Water a x Book, Free. 
Agents wanted. UNION SEED CO., Dept. H, 104 Han over 
Btreet, Boston. Dealers in all kinds of Water Motors. 














quently without injuring the satin-like | 
beauty of its surface. Send ten cents for | 
a panel showing this beautiful finish, and | 
a copy of the new edition of the Home | 
Ideal, by Margaret Greenleaf, a profusely 
illustrated book of 25 pages, 8% x II 
inches, on house decoration. 


CHICAGO VARNISH COMPANY, 


38 Dearborn Ave., 28 Vesey Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1865, 














A Perfect Lawn in Six Weeks 
BY SOWING 


25c. per quart, $1.50 per peck, $5.00 per bushel. 1 quart sows 300 sq. feet. 
We prepay transportation charges if you mention this magazine. 


PETER HENDERSON @ CO., 35-37 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


POCKET TOOL KIT 


HE illustration shows the 10 Tools contained in this little Kit. They 
are as follows: 1 Pocket Knife, single blade, cocobola handle, Gerthan 
silver bolsters, iron lining. 

lock in place and are 
securely held at one 
end of the Knife handle. 
I Hammer and Tack 
Puller, 1 Can Opener, 
I Flat File and Screw 
Driver, 1Saw, 1 Reamer, 
1 Gimlet, 1 Screw Dri- 
ver, I Chisel, 1 Rule, 
metric system. The 
Tools are enclosed ina 
leather case. This, 
when closed, is about 
4% inches.square and 1 
inch thick, and may be 
easily carried in a 
pocket, ready for an 
emergency. It is equally convenient for emergencies in the home and 
workshop. Each tool is made of excellent steel. 














The Tools, with the exception of the Rule, 














Given for one new subscription and $1.10 extra, postage 
included. Price $2.50, post-paid. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 































Look for the Reach trade-mark 


and you are sure of getting the best sporting goods made — with the guarantee of your 
money back if not satisfactory. 

Every ball or bat (price $1 or more), every mitt, glove or anything else (whether the 
price is toc. or $8) bearing the Reach trade-mark is 


absolutely. guaranteed. 


_ Reach goods are recognized as the standard baseball goods by all leading players, and the Reach ball 
is official for all leagues, That testifies to the high class of goods put out under the name Reach. 
Baseballs, 5e. to $1.50. Catchers’ Mitts, 10c. to 8. Fielders’ Mitts, 25c. to $3. 
First Basemen’s Mitts, 81 to #4. Baseball Bats, 5c. to 1.25. Fielders’ Gloves, 25c. to $3. 

If your dealer hasn’t Reach goods, notify us and we’ll see 
that you get them. 

Button-badge free (facsimile of the Reach ball) to you, if 
you write for the Reach catalogue. 

1906 Reach Baseball Guide. Gives playing 
rules and schedules of American and National 
Leagues, records of 1905 baseball doings all over 
the country, and averages of each player. 10 
cents at all dealers’ or by mail. 


A. J. Reach Co., 1711 Tulip St., Philadelphia. 
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Cured to Stay Cured. No medici 
Sulina needed afterward. Book37 Free. 
P. Harold Hayes, Buffalo, N.Y. 








found in our new catalog, over 





100 pages, ; sent on request, postpaid. 
Send fer it to-day 
REE THE CREST TRADING CO, 
10a Witmark Bidg., New York 





ART PLATE POST-CARDS 
——- mage in Colors. Ten designsin rich 
water-color effects, illustrating the types of na- 
tives, with characteristic foot-wear and dress, of 
Russia, Turkey, Germany, South Africa, Canada, J | 
India, Spain, Brazil, Lapland,Japan. Educational 
entertaining and unique. The kind usually sold 
for five cents each, or fifty cents for ten. Every 
collector of souvenir post-cards should have a set. 

failed on receipt of five two-cent stamps. 

dress Woonsocket Rubber Co., Dept. B, 42 B'dway, N. Y. 

Woonsocket Rubber Boots and Shoes have been 
sold by first-class dealers for over 40 years, and 
have always given entire satisfaction. 











NATURE @ SCIENCE 















Me | A Great Bridge.—The new railway bridge 


over the Yellow River in China is one of 
the largest and most remarkable in the world. 
It is a mile and seven-eighths in length, and is 


whatever, according to the report of Special 
Consular Agent Crist. It rests on steel tubes 
embedded in the river bottom, and supporting a 
series of arches varying from about 66 to 98 feet 
in length. Some of the supporting pillars con- 
sist of a group of 8 steel tubes sunk 59 feet in 
the river-bed. The problems encountered by the 
engineers were particularly difficult because the 
river current changes not only with the season, 
but even day by day. Sometimes where there 
is a bed of sand one day 3 feet of water may 
be found the next day. The strongest currents 
are in August and September. 
gateigesg of Hand Lace-Making.—Dur- 
ing the past two or three years the French 
government has endeavored to stimulate the 


composed entirely of steel, with no masonry | 


Use “‘ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
Dentifrice’”’ fof the teeth. It has no equal. [Adr. 


STAMPS 105 all different genuine Labuan, 
Borneo, Hayti, Persia, China, 
Uruguay, Cuba, etc., with Album, only C. 








1000 Finely Mixed, 20c. 1000 hinges, 8c. | 


Agents wanted, 50 per cent. New List Free. 
C.A.Stegman,5941 Cote Brilliante Ave. ,8t. Louis, Mo. 





WORKING GLOVES FOR WOMEN. 
AUTOMOBILE GLOVES FOR MEN. | 


Used in all kinds of house- 
work, sweeping, 
clothes - hanging, 
tending furnace, 
gardening, etc. 
Durable and roomy. 
Protect handsand 
wrists. 25 cents 
per pair, 5 pairs 
1.00. Sent 
prepaid. Guaranteed satisfactory. 

FREMONT MITTEN & GLOVE CO., Arch St., Fremont, Ohio. 
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OREAD INSTITUTE | 


OREAD P. 0., BALTIMORE CO., MARYLAND. 


Two Years’ Course unites science (knowing) 
with the arts (doing) of Agriculture in all its 


. Sociology of " 
Government, Diet and Health, Drill (infantry, 
cavalry, artillery). 

‘Equipment — Over 4000 acres in many home 
steals, educational buildings, machinery, 300 live 
stock, factories, etc 

$500 a year includes everything, no extras. 

Two 81000 Scholarships for Each State 
enable 100 young men to receive these priceless 
advantages without money. Term Begins 
May 1, 1906. Apply to-day for superbly Illus 
trated catalogue, free. 

HENRY D. PERKY, Pres., Oread, Baltimore Co., Md 
Catalogue also includes Oread School of Domes 
tic Science for Young Women at Worcester, 

Masg., one-year course, begins September, 1906. 














O you feel confidence enough in your own ex- 

perience and judgment to buy a piano? Are 
you an expert on the tone quality, the action, 
etc.? It takes years of piano making to ac 
quire a real knowledge of a piano’s worth, its 
tonal power and lasting qualities. You need 
not take along an expert, for we place our 
Crown trade-mark on every 


Crown Piano 





Dry Feet. 


The surest preventive of 
colds, pneumonia, rheu- 
matism, ete. Dry feet are 
assured to every wearer of 


“WORTH” 


CUSHION SOLE 


SHOES. 


The soles are water-proof, 
and the cushion provides 
c at ev p and pre- 
vents corns and bunions. 

“Easy as a Mattress." 
Women’s, $3.50. 
Men’s, $4 and $5. 

The “Worth” is unlike 
any other shoe you ever 
wore—it stands alone. 

If your shoeman hasn’t 
them, send to us with his 













name. Write for Catalogue. 
THE CUMMINGS CO., 
406 Washington 8t., 
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WHO THINK 


For baby’s’ daily bath, be- 
cause it unites the delicate, 
medicinal, emollient, sana- 
tive, and antiseptic proper- 
ties of Cuticura, the great 
Skin Cure, with the purest 
of cleansing ingredients and 
most refreshing of flower 
odors. Hence it is not only 
the most effective Skin Puri- 
fying Soap for baby rashes, 
itchings, and chafings, but it 
Is the purest and sweetest 
for toilet and bath as well. 


Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston. 
2 Mailed Free. “ How to Care for Babv's Skin.” 


MOTHERS 





ancient industry of lace-making by hand by | 
providing special instruction in girls’ public 
and normal schools, in those provinces where | 
the manufacture of lace has been carried on for 
generations. The results are encouraging. It is 
estimated that at present about 135,000 persons 
are engaged in lace-making in France, only half 
the number employed when the industry was 
at its height, before the introduction of machine- 
made lace. It is recognized that hand-made 
lace possesses a beauty and originality of design 
which will always give it a place in the market, 
for, after all, the most cunning of machines is 
the human hand. Until this special effort at 
revival was begun, however, the industry was 
rapidly becoming extinct. 
& 

te Plaming Arc.—The new form of out- | 

door electric lamp, known as the ‘‘flaming | 
are,’’ which has been used abroad for several 
years, is beginning to be seen in this country. 
It attracts much attention by its brilliant golden | 
light, and ordinary arc-lamps seen beside it 
look, says the Electrical World, like blue 
candles. It gives from 5 to 10 times as much 
light per watt as the ordinary enclosed are, the 
new lamps easily rating at 2,000 candle-power 
each. ‘‘They completely outclass any other | 
illuminant of human devising so far as efficiency 
is concerned.’’ Owing, however, to the fumes 
which they give off, these lights are not desirable, 
in their present form, for indoor use. Experi- 
| menters are trying to adapt the new lamp to | 
the lighting of large interiors. 


& 


pope of Chain Cables.—What are 
said to be the largest chain cables ever 
|made for ships’ use have been turned out in 
South Wales for the new quadruple - screw 
turbine Cunarders. The iron bar used in 
|making the links is 354 inches in diameter at 
the smallest part. Each link is about 224 
|inches long, and weighs about 160 pounds. 
When tested for strength, the breaking stress of 
| 265.7 tons required by law, instead of fracturing 
these gigantic links, simply elongated them 
|about 1 inch. With the highest stress that the 
testing machine could give, about 370 tons, the 
links showed no signs of cracks or fracture. 

a 

| Pianta Crystals.—When the discovery of 
liquid crystals was announced some 15 years 
| ago by Professor Lehmann, many men of science 
| were very skeptical on the subject, and thought 
| that some error must have been made by the 
| discoverer. It was pointed out that the very 
|name ‘‘liquid crystal’’ was self-contradictory. 
| More recently, however, Professor Lehmann, 
associated with Doctor Schenck, has continued 
and extended the study of these strange phe- 
| nomena, the genuineness of which they seem 
to have established, although the molecular 
structure of the peculiar liquids experimented 
| with is not clearly understood. The facts appear 
| to be that certain chemical liquids at particular 
temperatures exhibit the characteristic crystalline 
properties of double refraction and dichroism. 
But exceedingly small disturbing forces suffice 
to deform the liquid crystals, owing to their 
slight rigidity. ~ 


oc) 





oes the Sun change Shape?—Prof. 

C. L. Poor, as the result of careful study 
of heliometer measurements, confirmed by that 
of solar photographs, makes the remarkable 
suggestion that the sun periodically changes its 
figure, being sometimes an oblate spheroid, like 
the earth, with its equatorial diameter exceeding 
the polar, and sometimes a prolate spheroid, 
having a greater polar than equatorial diameter. 
His idea is that the solar globe is to be regarded 
as a vibrating body, having an equatorial diam- 
eter on the average slightly in excess of the 
polar, but changing at certain times so that 
the ratio of the two diameters is temporarily 
reversed. The period of variability, he thinks, 
is the same as the sun-spot period. The changes 
of figure, if they really occur, are so small that 
only the most delicate observations can make 
them manifest, but, affecting a body of such 
supreme importance as the sun, they must 
possess much scientific interest. 
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so that the most inexperienced may purchase 
with confidence, knowing that the Crown has 
but one quality, one standard— the best of 
everything. It does not pay to install an in 
ferior piano in your home. Keep your musical 
standard where it will be recognized by experts 
and enjoyed by all. The Crown Practice 
Clavier makes practice quiet and is an invalu- 
able feature of our instruments. An inferior 
piano is a poor start for a musical education 
and unsatisfactory for entertainment. 


Learn the Crown story—send your nam n a postal 
and get our beautiful catalogue “M 


HOW YOU CAN PURCHASE: 


Let us tell you how you can buy a Crown Piano at your 





own home as easily and as satisfactorily as if you were 
here in person. 


GEO. P. BENT, Manufacturer, 
Crown Block, Chicago, U.S. A. 














NABISCO 
SUGAR WAFERS 


| Art is found no less in dining well than in painting 


well, in writing well, in working well. 


When the 


| world grasps this truth in all its splendor, Nabisco 
> Sugar Wafers as the confection of highest art will «) 
have that exalted place on every table to which 
their transcendent merits justly entitle them. 


FESTINO—Another confection looking like an almond, but 
proving to be the most delicately flavored conceit that ever charmed 
your palate. 


In ten and twenty-five cent tins. 





NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 





CRYSTAL 


Domino 
SUGAR | 


sir 


oe 
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Sold only in 5|lb. sealed boxes! 


IMAGINATION COULD NOT CONCEIVE OF A HANDIER AND PRETTIER FORM THAN IS PRESENTED IN “CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR” 
NEITHER COULD THE MOST PARTICULAR PEOPLE ASK FOR MORE PERFECT PURITY OR ECONOMICAL PEOPLE FOR LESS WASTE 


HIGHEST GRADE IN THE WORLD. 


BEST SUGAR FOR TEA AND COFFEE. 





e~2 By grocers everywhere. ox> 














THE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated 


weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
aiepougs eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


e Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








NOURISHED CHILDREN. 


oo in children, 
which of course is to be 
considered a condition rather 
than a disease, may usually be 
traced to one of three causes. 
Occasionally, although rarely, 
it is an inherited tendency. 
The children of feeble parents 
may inherit a general weakness 
of constitution, and exhibit 
that weakness chiefly in their digestive processes. 
But sometimes this inheritance is only apparent, 
since a nervous and unstable mother may react on 
her children for ill, even if they do not inherit her 
tendencies, by excesses and uncertainty in her 
system of bringing up. 

Another and very frequent cause of malnutri- 
tion in the young is improper feeding. In babies 
it often results from some error in starting the 
diet, especially in artificially fed infants. If the 
digestion of a very young baby is allowed to get 
out of order, it is sometimes a long time righting 
itself, and all this time the child’s general nutri- 
tion is necessarily suffering. 

With older children a poor and insufficient diet 
will naturally result in weak and anemic states, 
just as it will in older persons, but it is generally 
the opposite mistake that is made. An overfed 
child will suffer from poor nourishment quite as 
much and often more than an underfed one. 

The danger is not so much from an occasional 
overhearty meal, although that is a great mistake. 
An indiscretion that results in an acute attack of 
indigestion meets with the punishment that fits 
the crime; the offending matters are carried off 
from the system, and the transaction is closed, to 
say nothing of the fact that a salutary lesson has 
been given, which the parents may remember 
next green-apple season if the boy forgets. But 
the danger of malnutrition lies in the constant 
giving of a little more food than the system needs, 
causing fermentation, restlessness and discom- 
fort, and resulting in such a lowering of the gen- 
eral condition that actual slow starvation may 
result, because the child is unable to digest enough 
food to feed it. 

A third cause of malnutrition in children, and 
one which is to be looked for chiefly among the 
poorer people and in tenements, is a want of 
proper ventilation. Rooms are too hot and too 
crowded, or too cold and too crowded, windows 
are seldom or never opened, and plumbing is often 
defective. If the children of this class did not 
spend most of their time on the streets their mor- 
tality would be much higher; and even as it is, 
any epidemic finds its greater number of victims 
among them. 
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SHERIDAN’S PARENTS. 


O" of the sweetest and most pathetic war 
stories is about the Sheridans, father and 
mother of Gen. Phil Sheridan. 

The old people were living at Somerset, Ohio, 
when word came that General Sheridan had suf- 
fered a great defeat in the Shenandoah Valley. 
They slept none that night, but in the morning the 
old gentleman said: 

“Mother, I have thought it all out. Phil wasn’t 
there when the fight began. That is what the 
paper said. It would not be like our boy to 
remain away throughout the battle. As I make it 
out, Phil returned in time to save the day. I'll go 
to the store and wait until the paper comes, get 
the news, and hurry back. E don’t believe there’s 
anything to worry about.” 

“IT hope you are right, father, but I’m afraid 
yesterday’s news was correct. Phil has had so 
much good luck I’m afraid he’s had bad luck in 
this battle.’ 

Old Mr. Sheridan was sitting on the steps in 
front of the store when a man rode up and called 
out, “Good news from Sheridan!” 

Then one of the bystanders caught up the 
morning paper and read the account of Sheridan’s 
return to the army; of his turning the tide; of the 
President’s message of thanks; of Sheridan’s 


heroic conduct and the complete rout of the | 


enemy. 

The paper said it was one of the greatest vic- 
tories of the war. 

That was enough for Mr. Sheridan. He started 
on a trot to tell Mrs. Sheridan the news about her 
son’s greatest battle. 


She saw him coming, and hurried to the gate to | 


get the tidings from Cedar Creek. 

“Glory to God, mother, glory to God! Phil licked 
em! The President has sent him the country’s 
thanks, and the paper says it was one of the 
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| greatest fights of the war. I knew Phil would 


get back in time to save the day.” 


and hugged again and again. 

After they had gone into the house the old lady 
suddenly became very sober. 

“What's the matter, mother?” 


John?” 
“No, but you know Phil would have sent a 
despatch if anything had happened to John.” 
John was another son, a private in Sheridan’s 
army in the valley. 
& 


UNCLOAKED AT LAST. 


he summer at a seaside resort had only served 

to confirm Mrs. Liscom’s opinion of certain 

follies of the day. “This sitting round on piazzas 

is a terrible waste of time,’’ she said to one of her 

neighbors when the season was over and she was 

once more surrounded by the comforts of her own 
home. 


“You get in the habit of it before you realize it, 
because, of course, your room is never so very 
pleasant to sit in. But, my dear, the piazza is a 
— hotbed of gossip! It was when I sud- 
denly realized that that I made up my mind to 
— in my room more, even if it was hot and 
looked out on the bath-houses and the stable.” 

“You mean really scandal, or just harmless 
talk?” idly inquired the neighbor, whose mind was 
bent on securing a new sleeve pattern, but who 
saw the time was not ripe. 

“One leads to the other, as I’ve always con- 
tended,” and Mrs. Lisecom assumed_her loftiest 
air. “The first week or two, when I was a new- 
comer, the other women were rather careful; they 
only spoke of such things as the table, and the 
way the children of some of the cottagers were 
allowed to run wild, and what a condition the 
society of the town was in, and how quarrelsome 
the two Swansley families were, and the way in 
which the Rand girls carried on—things, of course, 
nobody could help speaking of. 

“I was quite deceived until one day, my dear, 
they suddenly turned on me and asked me how 
long Muriel had been engaged, and if Mr. Glidden 
wasn’t considerably older than she. 

“It wasn’t so much what they said as the way 
they looked that showed me in a flash that they 
were requis gossips, and expected me to be the 
same. I just turned off their questions and 
left the piazza—and I never sat there again except 
when Mr. Liscom was with me.” 
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KEEPING UP APPEARANCES. 


Ore Bumdick, one of the leading citizens 
and politicians of the town of D., who had 
paid a visit to Washington within a year, called at 
the White House and been cordially welcomed by 
the President, was firmly of the opinion that he 
ought to receive, and would receive, an invitation 
to the wedding of the President’s daughter. 


Further than that, he had confided this convic- 
tion to several of his acquaintances, and_ as the 
time drew near for the event the colonel became 
uneasy, inasmuch as no invitation came. Some- 
thing must be done in order to get out of the 
scrape gracefully. 

A few days before’ the spurned date he called 
at the leading stationer’s and asked the proprietor 
of the store, in a casual way: 

“Mr. Jorkin, have you any engraved form for— 
er—sending regrets in reply to an invitation to a 
White House wedding?” 

“No, sir,” answered Mr. Jorkin. 

“Then I suppose I’ll have to write ’em,” he said, 
turning away and walking briskly out. 


® 
HE READ THE SIGNS. 


ne morning two young women entered the 

Saltville grocery, and after some discussion 
bought a pound of dates, two pounds of ginger- 
snaps and two pounds of crackers. 


“Stopping at Miss Gray’s?” inquired the clerk, 
as he tied up the bundles. 

“Yes,” said one of the young women, with evi- 
dent surprise. 

“Came about yesterday forenoon?” said the 


clerk. 

“How did you know?” asked the other young 
woman, curiously. 

“Um. ell, I can most goneeaity tell,” said the 
clerk, without glancing at the objects of his mind- 
reading, as he twitched a knot inthe string. “You 
see, it’s pretty drizzly and muddy Steg and I 
knew there wouldn’t anybody’s boarders but Miss 
Gray’s feel the need of coming out here such 
weather; and long as you didn’t come till to-day, 
I knew for sure you couldn’t have been here 
more’n one day. Three meals is about the 
average.” 
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NEGLECTED OPPORTUNITIES. 
r. Sidener had made his first public speech. 


had been adequate. He was not sure. He waited 
for his wife’s verdict, but she was strangely silent. 


She had listened to him from the gallery of the 
town hall, and he had half-expected her to meet 
him at the door afterward, and to say, as soon as 
they were out of hearing, “Oh, it was simply 
great, Eddy!” But they were half-way home, 
and she had said nothing of the kind. 

“Well,” he began, awkwardly, when he could 
bear it no longer, “what did you think of my 
speech ?”’ 

““What you said was all right,” she answered, 
with guarded enthusiasm. “But it seemed to me 
you didn’t make the most of your opportunities.” 

“Opportunities?” repeated Mr. Sidener. ‘What 
do you mean, Effie?” 

- ny Mrs. Sidener replied, “you had ever so 
many chances to sit down before you did.” 


* © 
SHARP AND WELL-SET. 


he mistress of the house was newly installed,— 
and looked it,— but she had clearly defined 
ideas on industrial questions, and when the man 
who had called her to the door asked for a little 
something to eat, she immediately looked toward 
the wood-pile in the yard. 
“Well,” she said, “if you will get that ax —” 
“Oh, I sha’n’t need that!” the man interrupted, 
in a reassuring tone. ‘My teeth are all right.” 


® © 


COLUMBUS’S CLINCHER. 


(ert says a writer in the New York Trib- 
une, Was arguing that the world was round. 


“Otherwise,” he declared, “some woman would 
| certainly have made the four corners cozy ones.” 
“Quite true!” said Ferdinand, clearly convinced. 
“T withdraw all opposition.” 





The old couple hugged and kissed and kissed 


| they have afforded worn-out and worried parents, have 


“Father, did the paper say anything about | 








His subject was good,—the iniquities of in- | Se 


dustrial economy,—and he hoped his treatment | 





SKIN-TORTURED BABIES 
Instantly Relieved by Warm Baths with 
Cuticura Soap and Anointings 
with Cuticura. 

The suffering which Cuticura Soap and Ointment 
have alleviated among the young, and the comfort 


led to their adoption in countless homes us priceless 
curatives for the skin and scalp. Infantile and birth 
humors, seald-head, eczemas, rashes and every form 
of itching, scaly, pimply skin and scalp humors, with 
loss of hair, are speedily, permanently and econom- 
ically cured. (Adv. 








108 all different genuine Paraguay, Malay 
tiger, Newfoundland, Honduras, Vic- 
storia, India, Brazil, China, Bosnia, 

Japan, Servia, Egypt, etc.,only 6c. Pocket al 5c. 1 
hinges, 5c. Ap roval sheets also sent. 50% com. Price- 
list free! New Pngland Stamp Co., 9A id St., Boston. 


> YOUNG MAN—The Great 
RAILROADS WANT YOU. 


Learn telegraphy here. Situations fur- 
, nished that lead to highest positions. 
Good wages. Many df our graduates are 
now R. R. Supts. Expenses very low. Can 
earn your board if desired. 
QW 40-page book about it Free. 
We pay railroad fare. 
Valentine's School of T phy, 
Estab. 34 years. Janes , Wis. 























‘* These two I use daily.”’ 


ARNICA 
Tooth 
Soap 


Is antiseptic; 
preserves while it 
beautifies. No 
spilling or wast- 
ing; convenient 
and economical. 


25 Cents 
At all Druggists 


STRONG’S 
Arnica Jelly (carvoiatea 


Keeps the skin free from roughness 
and pimples. Nothing better for 
sunburn or chapping; also for cuts, 
bruises, burns and all eruptions. 
Keeps the skin soft, smooth and del- 
icate. The collapsable metal tube is 
convenient and unbreakable. 

Take it with you wherever you go. 
It your druggist hasn't tt—Send to us. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents. 
Cc. H, STRONG & CO. 
CHICAGO 


SPALDING’S 
Encyclopedia of Baseball 


No. 223. How to Bat. 

The most important part of ball- 
playing Bowadaye, outside of pitch- 
ng, is batting. 

No. 224. How to Play the Outfield. 

Compiled especially for the young 
player who would become an expert. 
No. 225. How to Play First Base. 

No other position in a ball team 
has shown such a change for the 
better in recent years as first base. 

© boy who plays the initial sack 
ean afford to overlook the points 
and hints contained in this book. 
No. 226. How to Play Second Base. 

No. 227. How to Play Third Base. 
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Our Fashion Book 


and Samples are Free 


to every woman who wishes to dress 
stylishly at moderate cost and without 
dressmaking worries. 

With the Fashion Book and Samples, 
you can choose your style and material 
and express your own individual ideas 
as to how you wish your garment made. 

New York is the style center of the 
country, and no matter what design 
you choose from our Fashion Book, you 
can be sure that it is an up-to-date 
model. 

The Samples we send you put you in 
touch with the largest and most varied 
stock of fabrics designed especially 
for this season’s wear. 


OUR GUARANTEE. 


We guarantee to make you a 
garment which will fit and 
become you. If you are not 
satisfied with it, send it back, 
and we will refund your money. 





We can turn your Spring and Sum- 
mer dressmaking into a real pleasure 
instead of a season of care and worry. 

Over 400,000 discriminating women, 
many of whom were so difficult to fit 
that they could not be suited else- 
where, have found in our mail-order 
system a solution of all their dress- 
making troubles. What we have done 
for them we certainly can do for you. 





No. 228. How to Play Shortstop. 
No. 229. How to Catch. | 
Undoubtedly the best. book on 
has yet been pub- 
lished. ate | boy who has hopes 
of being a clever catcher should 
read how well-known players cover 
their position. 
No. 230. How to Pitch. 

A new, up-to-date book. No boy 
can afford to be without a copy of it. 
No. 231. How to Coach; How to Captain 

a Team; How to Managea Team ; How 
to Umpire ; How to Organize a . 

A useful guide to all who are in- 
terested in the above subjects. 
No. 232. How to Run the Bases. 


Price, by Mail, 10 Cents Each. 


Send your name and address to our nearest store for 
Spalding’s Catalogue of all Athletic Sports—it’s free. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 
126 Nassau St., New York. 147 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Washington. Minneapolis. Baltimore. 

joston. Cincinnati. Philadelphia. | 
Kansas City. Denver. me nay 
Buffalo. Montreal, Can. London, Eng. 
Syracuse. St. Louis. 


San Francisco. 





ROGERS 


STAINFLO 


FINISH 
FOR FLOORS 


— AND wWwoOoDWORK 





To Satisfy You 


that Rogers Stain- 
floor Finish is not 
only the best Floor 
Finish made, but 
also the best general 
‘finish for Furniture 
and all Interior 
Woodwork, we will 
send you prepaid, 
on receipt of 25c., 
a good Brush and 
a Sample Can of 
Stainfloor Finish, 
enough to cover 20 
square feet, two 
coats. Mention 
color wanted: Light 
Oak, Dark Oak, 
Mahogany, Walnut, 
Cherry, Malachite 
Green or Transpar- 
ent. Stamps accepted. 
Our booklet, “Care of 
Floors,” matled FREE. 
DETROIT WHITE 
LEAD WORKS, 
Dept. F, Detroit, Mich. 
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Spring Suits 
wie: *4 to®25 "i" 


Our Spring and Summer Fashion Book illustrates: 
Shirt-Waist Suits, $6.00 to $20 
Tailor-Made Suits, $7.50 to $25 
Silk Suits . . . $9.75 to $25 
Wash Suits (,,°pfte2.,) $4.00 to $15 
Separate Skirts . $3.50 to $15 
Silk Coats . . . $9.75 to $20 
Rain Coats - »- $8.00 to $20 
Jackets and Coats, $5.75 to $15 
Also a full line of the new ‘‘Pony’’ 


Walking Suits, Sailor Suits and 
demi-tailored Gowns. 


WE MAKE ALL THESE GARMENTS TO 
ORDER ONLY. 

We Prof che U. 5. which means s big saving toyou. 

to any part of the 


WE SEND FREE United States our 


new Spring and Summer Book of New York 
Fashions, showing the latest stvles and con- 
taining simple directions for taking measure- 
ments correctly; also a large assortment of 
samples of the newest materials. Write to- 
day; you will receive them by return mail. 


National Cloak and Suit Co., 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 17 Years. 
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THE TURKEY AND THE TUB 


-. BY... 














ee eee: 
ETHEL PARTON 


M* Amanda, coming to visit her friend, 








Mrs. Bonney, disturbed at its dust-bath 
in the middle of the-garden path a stray 
hen, which squawked wildly and fled senselessly 
before her, dodging this way and that, yet 
keeping continually underfoot. Mrs. Bonney 
held the door open as her visitor arrived, and 
sent a vigorous ‘‘Shoo!’’ and a dipperful of 
water at the intrusive fowl before she closed it. 
**Set right down; you’re all out of breath,’’ 
she said, hospitably. ‘‘That fool hen! She’s 
always getting in, and she never knows how 
to get out again. Digs under the fence, and 
then can’t see her own hole, not if I shoo her 
ever so. And the gate swings back itself, and 
if I hold it open she won’t come, and if I drive 
her toward it, why, it’s shut. She’s more 
trouble! But if there’s a race of born idiots in 
natur’, it’s hens. ‘Hen-headed’—I don’t wonder 
they’re a byword. There’s nothing in all the 
world as hen-headed as a hen.’’ 

‘*M-m,’’ said Miss Amanda, fishing for her 
knitting in her deep bag. ‘‘I don’t know about 
that. Turkeys are hen-headeder than hens, 
seems to me. Pesky, tormenting things, I call 
’em all—and a big gobbler’s downright terri- 
fying besides.’’ 

‘*That’s so,’’ agreed Mrs. Bonney, ‘‘but 
they’re a different kind o’ foolish. There’s a 
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late. Poor Christopher Columbus had got his 
head through one o’ the tub handles and choked 
himself as dead as a door-nail. I left him 
hanging limp, and pounded on the door till 
Hannah come,—-she’d been at the back of the 
house and hadn’t seen a thing,—and then I 
spoke right out while my courage held. 

| ‘**Hannah Aiken,’ says I, ‘look there! If 
a poor fool turkey couldn’t stand that blinding, 
| blazing, hijious tub of yours, I don’t think your 
| neighbors ought to have to. I’ll make you a 
| present of Columbus to pay for the damage,’ | 
| says I, ‘but for goodness’ sake, take the hint!’ 

| Oh, yes, she did. 
but it didn’t last. And I’ve a sneaking respect 
for turkeys ever since, if they are fools.’’ 


| IN GREAT ZIMBABWE. 
‘0 many persons who have read Mr. Rider 
Haggard’s story of ‘‘She who must be 
obeyed,’’ one of the most incongruous features 
of the story is the location of the scene in interior 
Africa, and the establishment in that wilderness 
of the remains of an ancient civilization. Yet 
that is precisely the part of the story, says a 
writer in the Pall Mall Magazine, which is es- 
sentially true, for in the interior of Rhodesia have 
been discovered the ruins of a great city believed | 
to have been a colony of Sheba in the days of 
Solomon, and hundreds of gold-mines from 
| which was perhaps dug the treasure which the 
Sheban queen carried to Jerusalem. Sheba was 

a country in southern Arabia. 

Great Zimbabwe is the buried city. It is 
situated in Mashonaland, about two hundred 
and fifty miles west of the 


ancient port of Sofala on the 
Indian Ocean. It appears 
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to have been the metropoli- 
tan center of the ancient 
gold-seekers, and furnishes | 
the most extensive ‘monu- | 
ments of a prehistoric age 
to be found anywhere in 
southeastern Africa. 

The only natural approach 
to the hinterland from the 
coast is along the Sabi, and 
on that route extends a chain 
of ruins of ancient forts 
which testifies to the impor- 
tance attached in olden days 
to the inland capital. Since 
the ‘‘Cape to Cairo’’ rail- 
way invaded interior Africa, 
however, the ancient strong- 
hold is more easily reached 
from the other side. The 
railway carries one from Bu- 
lawayo to Selukwe, thence 
a mail-stage runs — 
miles to Victeria, and from 
there a cape-cart can be used 
the remaining seventeen | 
miles to Great Zimbabwe. | 

The most striking itor | 


which catches the visitor’s 
= on his arrival in camp is 
the Zimbabwe Hill, rising | 
with precipitous sides three 
hundred and fifty feet above | 
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COLUMBUS “FIXING” THE TUB. 


dash 0’ wild about ’em that lends ’em a flavor, 
sort of. Now hens are just as tame as they 
are trying. But then, maybe I’ve a weakness 
for turkeys, since Christopher Columbus im- 
proved the improvements out of Hannah Aiken’s 
yard. Oh, we named him so because there 
wouldn’t have been any Thanksgiving if 
Columbus hadn’t discovered America. And 
then it’s a good, mouth-filling name, and he 
deserved something kind o’ stately. You never 
saw a finer gobbler—I dasn’t tell how much 
he weighed. You wouldn’t believe me. 

‘*Well, my setting-room window looks right 
across to Hannah’s yard, you know, and I’d 
always enjoyed its being such a sightly bit; 
not much but the house wall and a climbing 
rose and a great clump o’ hollyhocks and the 
grass; but ’twas real sightly. I was plumb 
fond of it, and you’d have thought Hannah 
would have been. » Her mother fixed it up first. 
But she wa’n’t, and she began improving. 
First she marked the walk with stones, and 
whitewashed ’em; and then she stuck in an 
unhappy kind o’ twisty, weepy little tree that 
looked as if it had the rickets—dwarf, she said 
it was. Ishould say ’twas deformed, too. And 
then she plumped an old wash-tub in the middle 
o’ the plot, painted it red, and filled it full of 
nasturtiums and scarlet geraniums and magenta 
petunias. I tell you, that thing just made my 
eyes ache. 


“T’d been setting sideways to the window, | 


trying not to see it for about a week, and seeing 
it all the more for trying, when Columbus 
chanced along that way and took a look. 

** *Gobble-obble-obble!’ says he, craning his 
neck, kinder surprised, and beginning to dance 
on his feet. And I saw he was making up his 
mind he didn’t like it. Then his wattles got 
redder and redder and his comb stood up, and 
I guessed there’d be a set-to. : 

“*My, but you’d ought to have seen Columbus 
charge that tub, and you’d ought to have seen 
that tub when Columbus got through with it! 
There was more feathers than flowers inside, 


and the paint was scratched all crisscross, and | 


there was nasturtium salad with petunia decora- 
tions sprinkling the lawn and overflowing on 
to the door-steps. I suppose I’d ought to have 
interfered, but I didn’t—not till I heard a queer 
kind of a guggle-uggle, that wasn’t a gobble- 
obble—and then I came flying. But I was too 


the rest of the ot On its 
level crest stand the titanic 
wallsof theancient acropolis, 
consisting chiefly of the ruins | 
| of two forts enclosing the Western | 
| Temples. Not far away is the Elliptical Lea 
| the chief shrine of the ~*~ The walls of this 
are eight thousand and thirty feet in circum- 
ference, fifteen feet thick at the base, and from 
| twenty-nine to thirty-one feet high. They are 
| built of small granite blocks, little larger. than 
|a brick, laid evenly without mortar. On the 
| outer face of the eastern wall for more than 
| two hundred and fifty feet runs a_ beautiful 
| ‘‘chevron’’ pattern worked in the granite blocks, 
and so placed as to catch in full the sun’s rays 
| at sunrise at the summer and winter solstices. 
| Granite monoliths crown the wall over this 
| pattern, and formerly carved soapstone columns 
| and towers stood upon them. There are three 
| entrances to this temple, the main one by way | 
|of @ fine stairway, which leads to several 
floored with cement, on which plates 
| of beaten gold have been found. 
| Not far from the temple are some of the deepest | 
mines of ancient Africa—gold-mines from which | 
it is estimated nearly four hundred million | 
dollars’ worth of gold was taken in ancient time. | 
| Even to-day their lower workings yield many 
| treasures of gold ornaments and relics, so that 
| notices have been posted of heavy penalties for 
| removing such valuables or disturbing any arche- | 
| ological relics whatever. These mines were | 
| worked long before and long after the time of 
| King Solomon, say the explorers who have been | 
through them and studied their monuments, 
| and Zimbabwe may have been the chief African 
| colony of Sheba at the time when the queen of 
| that land visited Solomon. 
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EMPTY THREAT. 


he squire was called upon to settle many 

neighborhood troubles. At times his sense 
of humor and his sense of justice were at 
odds. 


‘*You say you did not threaten Mrs. Leahy, 
as she claims you did?’’ said the squire, one 
day, when Mrs. Leahy and her intermittent 
friend, Mrs. Schwab, were both before him with 
a direful tale. ‘‘You did not offer her any 
personal violence ?’’ 

‘“‘Me? No, I neffer offered no fiolence to any- 

pody,’? and Mrs. Schwab’s large face was 
devoid of any expression save one of sulky in- 
nocence. 
‘‘What is it I hear about your threatening to 
pull Mrs. Leahy’s hair?’’ asked the squire. 
‘Do you remember saying anything of that 
sort ?” 

‘*But that is no fiolence,’’ said Mrs. Schwab, 
looking still sulkier. ‘‘There is nopody except 
mens that would not know Mrs. = + hair | 
could not hurt her if you pull it. I a 
joost come off easy.’’ 





There was a coolness, . 
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Made from old carpets by the 
very latest process. Write for 
Sree booklet. Sp eld Economy 
Rug Company, Springfield, Mass. 


BEAUTIFUL EASTER POST-CARDS. 


Embossed and delicately colored, and a large 
variety. Six for 15 cents, ten for 2% cents, post- 
paid. REDUCED RATES ON LARGE QUANTITIES. 

Souvenir Postal Co., Dept. C, 15 School St., Boston, Mass. 





On Household Goods 
Washington, Oregon, et 
ticulars address 

Desk I, 95 Washington 8t., Chicago, 


Reduced Freight Rates 


to and from Colorado, California, 
For full par- 


Bekins Household Shipping Co., 


in E83 


| Colored White Moun- On receipt of 25 cts. in 
P oO Ss TA # Ss « tain Views, four for loc. POST-~ CARDS. vo ag oo photo 
. D. INCE ‘EST STEW STOWN, N. H. | staph post-cards,views of Worcester, w e sent toany 

H. D. SPENCER, WEST STEWARTSTOW! ! REED, 2 Noreal Bt., Worcester. b4 
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STERLING C. 8, DENT & CO. 
RUG WORKS, 
21 Scotia St., Boston. 
Illustrated 
Catalogue Free. 
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Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 30 
cents extra, postage included. Price $1.10, post-paid. 
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This Street Glove is made from imported Kasan cape 
leather, with full outseam and spear back. Designed for 
street service, and will also give excellent satisfaction as a 
driving Glove. Worn by both gentlemen and ladies. Gentle- 
men’s sizes, 714 to 10 inclusive; ladies’ sizes, 6 to 7% inclu- 
sive. We furnish the latest tan shade. 
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Colors. 


~ Wool Sweaters, 


Comfort, warmth and economy are combined in this 
popular garment. It gives unusual protection to the chest, 
throat and neck. We can supply navy blue, black and 
crimson. When ordering state size and color wanted. 





BOYS’ SIZES, 26, 28, 30, 32 and 34 inches chest measure. Given for 
one new subscription and 35 cents extra, postage included. Price $1.25, 
post-paid. MEN’S SIZES, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches chest measure. 
Given for one new subscription and 50 cents extra, postage included. 

Price $1.50, post-paid. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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of a 
The only remedy that 
stops toothache instantly. 
The only toothache gum 
that cleans the cavity and 
prevents decay 
made from Imitations do not do the 
ay Get ents Te 
ache Gum. ellow La 
Old Carpets All druggists, 15c., or by mail. 
by th Corn Gum cures 
y me corns and bunions, l6éc. 


51 Larned St., Detroit, Mich. 
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Every Family 
Should 







(IMPORTED) 


FOR INFANTS, INVALIDS 
AND THE AGED. 


BENGER’S FOOD has certain wonderful quali- 
ties which no other food possesses. It is essentially 
and entirely different from any other food. In this 
difference lies its scientific superiority to all other 
foods. 

BENGER’S FOOD can be digested and absorbed 
by infirm and aged people whose digestive organs are 
so weakened that other foods cannot be retained. 

It is superior to other foods in its invigorating and 
sustaining power because of its superior richness in 
nutritive elements and the peculiar condition in which 
they exist in the food. 

It is delicious and appetizing, thoroughly satisfying, 
and can be enjoyed and assimilated when other me 4 
disagree, Ask your doctor about Benger’s Food. 

Physicians’ sample with /orsmu/a, free on request, 
to physicians only. Trial package to all on 
application. 
4f your grocer or druggist cannot supply you, writeto 


BENGER’S FOOD CO., Ltd., 


78 Hudson Street, New York City. 
Lamont, Corliss & Co., Sole Importers. 














Buy Your Groceries of Us, Where 
You Get them Cheapest and Best. 


Careful buying is almost invariably the secret of success in housekeeping. 
John T. Connor is the-best buyer of groceries in all New England. He buys 
for 55 stores, and can sell to you at the 55-store rate. He will send his goods 
to any town in New England. On orders of $10 or more he pays one-half 
the freight to Maine towns, and all the freight to towns in the other New England 


States. Look at these specimen prices for the month of Apmil : 





Sugar $4.50 a hundred, in 120-lb. cases, barrels, or 100-lb. bags. 





10 Ibs. Graham Flour, 25c. | 5 lbs. Large Santa Clara Prunes, 
Best Arabian Mocha and Java Coffee, 3 Cans Condensed Milk, 

27c. Ib., 4 lbs. $1.00. | 3 pkgs. Seeded Raisins, 
Favorite Coffee, 23c. Ib., 5 lbs. $1.00. | Large Box Smoked Herring, 
Rio Coffee, 


English Breakfast, Oolong or Ceylon Tea, Challenge Coffee, 


38c. 
25c. 
29c. 
17c. 


14c. Ib., 3 Ibs. 40c. | Mocha and Java Coffee, 17c. Ib., 3 lbs: 50c. 
15c. Ib., 4 lbs. 60c. 


25c. | so Ib., 35c. Ib. | Garden Growth Tea, 35c. lb., 3 lbs. $1.00. 


All new Teas, free from dust, and retailing at 
45c. Ib., 50c. Ib., 60c. Ib. | | Ib. can Royal Baking Powder, 





This Tea usually retails for 60c. Ib. 


39c. 


Drop a postal to usfor our April Bulletin of prices. You will find it easy to deal with us. We send a sample 


order blank for your use, and fill your order the same day that we receive it. 


JOHN T. CONNOR CORP., °gostoN Mass.” 




















Old Grist Mill 
Wheat Coffee 


Boil hard three minutes 
and you will have as fine a cup of 
coffee as you ever drank. Pleasant, 
nourishing, satisfying. No headaches, 
biliousness, nervousness or dyspepsia can 
result from its use. Try it @ week and 
see how much better you feel. 

At your Grocer’s, 20c. a pound. 


Potter & Wrightington, Boston, Mass. 



















he \ \ This Seal 


N ec Co 4 distinguishes 500 different confections from 

me ordinary tray-candies of unknown origin. 
> 4 It guarantees you confectionery made by 

: L. experts in the largest, brightest, airiest 
factory in the country. It assures you of 
candies that have hot been exposed to dust 
and dampness. One trial of any variety of 
NECCO SWEETS will convince you that it is the best of its 
kind. As a test, try a box of 


Jenor Ggerto'es 


The triumph of the candy-maker’s art. Crisp, rich, chocolate 
covering an endless variety of jellies, nuts, nougat, caramels, 
fruits and delicately flavored creams. Try a box to-day and 
remember the name-—-NECCO SWEETS. The seal is on every box. 


For sale at all confectioners. 

















NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., 
Summer and Melcher Streets, 





ROYAL DUTCH 


COCOA 


Easy to digest and absolutely healthful. 
Goes twice as far as any other. 
Send toc. for trial can, 


STEPHEN L. BARTLETT, BOSTON. 













(ooking-Ranges 





Mrs. Knight, 


Principal of the Worcester Cooking School, says: 


“The amount of cooking it (the Crawford) is capable of turning out in a 
short time, and the small amount of coal used, surprise me.”’ 








They insure better baking. 








. Perfected Oven. 





FINEST STOVE FOUNDRY IN THE WORLD. 


It makes baking quicker, better, surer. 
. Cup-Joint Oven Flues. They don’t leak. 


. Single Damper. This is patented. It is worth the price of the range. 


It saves fuel. 


They utilize a// of the heat. 


. Patented Dock-Ash Grate. This is patented. It means a better, steadier 
fire —one that will keep overnight. It means a saving in fuel. 
. Reliable Oven Indicator. Readable. 


Entirely outside of the oven— 


consequently not affected by grease, smoke or dust. 
Extra large, with asbestos-lined, heat-saving back ; 
the quickest, surest oven ever constructed. 
. Gas Shelf. Can be attached in place of the usual end shelf, and 
capable of doing any work that can be done on an ordinary gas-stove. 
The Range above shown is one of our new style plain ranges; handsome in design and easy to keep clean and bright. 


WALKER & PRATT MFG. COMPANY, 31-35 Union Street, Boston. 
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